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THE DEMOCRATS’ CHOICE 


NE sentence spoken at Chicago on Tuesday bids fair 
to settle the decision of the Democratic Convention 
now sitting in that city, and quite possibly of the 
electors of the United States. That Governor 
Adlai Stevenson, of Illinois, would in the end yield to the 
increasing pressure applied to him would in the end consent 
to accept the nomination if offered it, always seemed fairly 
likely, though far from certain. Now that he has at last said 
he will, and that simultaneously Vice-President Barkley has 
withdrawn from the contest, the future course of the con- 
vention can be predicted with considerable confidence. Poss- 
ibly on the first ballot, possibly on a later one, Governor 
Stevenson will be chosen as Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. Only one thing might be 
calculated to confound the prophets, the sudden intervention 
of President Truman in favour of some other candidate. That 
is conceivable. So indeed is the appearance of the President 
himself as candidate. But both are unlikely in the extreme. 
If it is a question of Stevenson or Kefauver or Harriman or 
Russell or Kerr it will be Stevenson beyond any reasonable 
doubt. There is one other thing that stands beyond reason- 
able doubt—that Mr. Stevenson's reluctance to be nominated 
was perfectly genuine. He has been Governor of Illinois 
since 1948, doing a notable work there and anxious to carry 
it through to the end. But there are cases where inclination 
must give way to duty, even when inclination chimes with a 
lesser duty. Governor Stevenson has recognised that, and the 
ability which he has already placed at the service of one of 
the most important States in the Union will now be available, 
if the electors so decree, for the service of the Union itself. 
There is some temptation already to weigh the chances of 
Stevenson against Eisenhower. They depend, to begin with, on 
how far each of the two great parties can maintain its 
cohesion. How deep is the Taft-Eisenhower rift? How 
radical is the cleavage between Northern and Southern 
Democrats over equal rights for negroes? No complete 
answer can be given to either question yet. Only the develop- 
ment of events between now and November can supply one. 
The bitterness generated by the civil rights discussion, and 
the passage of the resolution binding every delegate to support 
whatever candidates the Convention might nominate—i.e. 
pledging Southerners to support a civil rights candidate if 





nominated—has yet to be gauged. If they refuse that support 
Governor Stevenson’s chances of being elected President will 
be considerably diminished. But they will not be destroyed. 
It would be quite possible to win even without the southern 
votes. If a compromise can be reached on this the Republi- 
cans have considerable grounds for anxiety, for Mr. 
Stevenson’s qualifications for the Presidency are notable. A 
lawyer by profession, he is a man of culture such as no 
President has been since Woodrow Wilson; the phraseology 
of his speech of welcome to the Convention on Monday showed 
him to be an orator of no ordinary calibre—he almost talked 
himself involuntarily into the nomination—and the vigour of 
his denunciation of the Republican Party marked him out as 
a most formidable fighter. In Illinois he has proved his 
capacity as an administrator, and his campaign against corrup- 
tion in that State would be an invaluable rehearsal for the 
much fiercer campaign the next President of the United States, 
whoever he may be, will have to wage. He was one of the 
American architects of the United Nations and a delegate at 
two of its General Assemblies. Before that he had discharged 
more than one official mission in Europe. With such a 
Democratic candidate in the field it will be a considerable task 
for General Eisenhower to secure a sufficient share of the 
floating vote to neutralise the five million majority of the 
Democratic Party membership over the Republican. But a 
serious split in either party might falsify all predictions. 


Inflation or Deflation? 


Most of the Government’s financial policy since it took 
office last October has aimed at arresting inflation—or 
in other words at averting the danger of rapidly and con- 
tinuously rising prices which springs from a_ prolonged 
excess of demand over supply. The rise in interest rates and 
the reduction of food subsidies are the outstanding examples 
of anti-inflationary measures. But at the very end of the 
Commons debate on the Budget proposals the Chancellor 
suddenly announced that his official advisers had told him 
there was a considerable danger of deflation, and that con- 
sequently he had limited the surplus to £500 million, which 
many financial experts outside the Treasury thought was too 
little. This uncertainty about what to expect next—inflation 
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or deflation—has continued ever since. Economic prognosis 
has hesitated at the critical point. But a most distinguished 
body of experts, in an important report to a Ministerial com- 
mittee of the Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
tion, has decided to chance its arm. It thinks that the main 
danger to be guarded against is still the danger of inflation. 
It recognises that at the moment general inflation has been 
checked. It recognises that the prices of many raw materials 
have fallen and that the wider effect of the fall may be to 
depress trading activity. But it thinks that the biggest single 
economic influence in the world is still an inflationary influence. 
It is, of course, the buoyancy of business in the United States. 
So long as this high level of American activity is maintained, 
then, the committee thinks, the danger of deflation in Europe 
is not great. This leads to certain conclusions about British 
financial policy, which have received considerable attention 
in the daily Press. The committee commends the raising of 
interest rates and the tighter control of credit generally. It 
condemns both the sins of omission of British financial policy 
since 1945 and the tax reductions granted in the 1952 Budget. 
This must mean that, in the committee’s judgement, the 
Treasury experts who told the Chancellor there was a danger 
of deflation were wrong. 


America Must Buy 


American protectionism is not a subject on which the British 
Government, with its vital interest in dollar-carning exports, 
should pull its punches, and the President of the Board of 
Trade, in his speech to the American Chamber of Commerce 
in London on Tuesday, quite rightly spoke his mind without 
fear or favour. British goods have to pierce plenty of barriers 
before they reach the American consumer—3,000 miles of 
ocean, an obstructive Customs procedure, the Tariff Act passed 
in 1933 and still reflecting the panic of the Great Depression, 
the Federal Buy American Act, the vested interests of 
American producers, and the unfamiliarity of Americans with 
British products. Many British manufacturers have got 
through all this, shouldering aside many difficulties on the way. 
It is this purely commercial achievement that entitles them to 
fair play from the American Government. There is no need 
to fall back on the American interest in the economic strength 
of Europe, or even on the responsibilities laid upon the United 
States through its dominant position in the world economy. 
Americans, we are frequently told, believe in free enterprise. 
And it is stretching that term rather far to include in it the 
right of any group of American business-men to ask for the 
protection of the United States Tariff Commission against the 
enterprise of competitors from abroad. It is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the President and his advisers are aware of the 
rights and wrongs of the case. Only a few days ago President 
Truman dealt faithfully with: the Tariff Commission for 
advancing the claim of a handful of farmers in California who 
wished to keep out imports of Italian garlic in order to protect 
a side-line of their own. But the argument for freer trade must 
get through to the thousands of American business-men who 
are the real builders of the barriers that face British firms 
who want to break in to the American market. 


A Disputed Interview 

Everyone who cares for decent journalistic standards 
—which the establishment of a Press Council might or 
might not serve to elevate, or at least maintain—will be 
grateful to Lady Violet Bonham Carter (who was a member 
of the Royal Commission on the Press) for calling public 
attention to what she describes as a flagrant violation of the 
ethics of journalism. On July 16th the Daily Express pub- 
lished on its front page, under the heading “ Mrs. Maclean 
Tells Why I'm Quitting,” what purported to be an interview 
(“ At her home at Tatsfield last night she said:”’) with the 
wife of one of the diplomats who disappeared last year, 
attributing to her a number of statemenis which she flatly 
denies ever having made. What happened, according to Lady 
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Violet, is that the Express rang up Mrs. Maclean, who replied 
simply that she had nothing to say; someone who was with 
her when the telephone-call came through confirms this in a 
signed statement. (The fact that the alleged interview was by 
telephone is worth emphasising in view of the passage “ Mrs. 
Maclean smiled. ‘I would rather not answer.’”) The state- 
ments attributed to Mrs. Maclean are too long to quote here. 
They are so specific that the theory that they were simply 
invented is hard to entertain. Yet the Express has offered no 
explanation at all, though Lady Violet’s charges appeared in 
The Times last Monday. Has there been plain lying or has 
there not? There may be more light on that by next week. 


The China Trade 


In the middle of May the British Chargé d’Affaires in 
Peking presented to the Chinese Foreign Office a Note in which 
Her Majesty's Government announced the decision of the 
British merchants to close their establishments because of the 
restrictions and extortions to which they were being subjected. 
This Note elicited, last week-end, a tardy but unexpectedly 
favourable reply. ‘China, said her Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, agrees in principle to the British proposal for a joint 
trading organisation and looks forward, with certain reserva- 
tions, to an increase in Sino-British trade. The Vice- 
Minister's statement, which is taken to be a paraphrase of his 
Government’s official reply, is somewhat contumaciously 
worded, and it is difficult to know what value, if any, to attach 
to the assurances which it contains. But conditions for the 
few British merchants left in China have become a shade less 
intolerable during recent months; and there is no doubt that 
China does need British products and British markets and 
does on the whole prefer—ideological considerations apart— 
dealing with old-established British firms to dealing with most 
other foreign traders. Her attitude of comparative reasonable- 
ness may only be no more than a ruse, designed to bedevil our 
relations with the Americans on an issue which has long been 
controversial; but it is on the other hand quite possible that 
the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs meant more or less what 
he said. If he did, his statement is a hopeful portent. 


The Wage Outcry 


It is very important to distinguish two separate elements 
in the violent protest which followed the Minister of Labour’s 
decision that proposals for wage increases submitted to him 
by twelve wage councils in distributive trades should be 
referred back. There is an element of genuine indignation, 
which springs from the facts that the trades in question are 
badly paid and that the wages councils which have recom- 
mended the acceptance of their claims were set up under the 
Act of 1945 largely for their protection. And there is an 
element of artificial indignation, through which the Govern- 
ment is represented as declaring war on the trade unions, the 
freedom of collective bargaining, and present living standards. 
Sir Walter Monckton does not look or behave like a class- 
warmonger (indeed he was appointed Minister of Labour 
because of his gift for understanding and conciliation) and 
quite clearly neither he nor the Government as a whole is 
seeking trouble with the unions. If the unions cause a general 
explosion on the labour front it will be because their own 
hand is very light on the detonation switch. They know that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has repeatedly drawn atten- 
tion to the need for wage restraint. As recently as last 
Wednesday the Prime Minister warned Parliament that 
sterner measures would have to come if we were to remain 
solvent. The Minister of Labour has explicitly pointed out 
that he was following the policy announced in the Chancellor’s 
speech of May 15th. It is difficult to see why he has intervened 
at such a late hour in the case of the distributive trades, or 
why he has singled out from the whole mass of wage claims 
these virtually accepted demands of some particularly badly 
paid workers, or why he has chosen to intervene for the 
Government at a time when it is particularly important that 
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unions and employers should in general try to settle their own 
affairs. But at the worst he made a tactical mistake. The 
strategic validity of the policy of wage restraint is unimpaired. 


What Labour Thinks 


The exponents of “new thinking” within the Labour 
Party are not likely to derive much encouragement from 
the Resolutions for the Annual Conference of the Labour 
Party which were published on Monday. The resolutions 
provide evidence of a great deal of determination, much of 
it directed to the Bevanite aim of reducing the rearmament 
programme and to the Communist aim of reducing the influence 
of the Western Powers in Europe, Korea and the world at 


large. But they provide very little evidence of any intellectual 
g YP y ) 
process. Those few members of the Labour Party who argue 


that, with a higher volume of output, it should be possible 
to provide both more arms and more consumer goods, are 
not represented here. And although there is a single resolu- 
tion which supports the foreign policy followed by the Labour 
Government, and therefore by implication favours the policies 
of the Western Powers rather than those of the Soviet block, 
nearly all the remaining sixty-seven resolutions on foreign 
policy either assume that the choice between the two groups 
is a matter of indifference or advocate action of the kind which 
would undoubtedly be acceptable to the Soviet Government. 
It is usual to discount rather heavily the depressing effect pro- 
duced by these annual resolutions, on the ground that the 
occasional flashes of moderation and common sense “to be 
found among them provide better evidence of the way the 
conference decisions will go than the pages and pages of non- 
sense that make up the bulk of the document. And indeed 
it is true that this year there are fewer resolutions calling for 
wholesale nationalisation and the indefinite extension of 
welfare services. But there are plenty calling for renationalisa- 
tion without compensation in any cases in which the Conserva- 
tive Government may be bold enough to end the State 
ownership of industries. What is even more to the point, there 
are Labour Party leaders—notably Mr. Bevan—who may be 
willing to ride to power on a wave of unreasonable resolutions. 


Olympian Perfection 


The news of rain and an east wind in Helsinki cannot 
extinguish, even in the hearts of people who do not normally 
pay much attention to athletics, the feeling that at this moment 
the Finnish capital is the centre of the world. Not even the 
British, whose representatives have not won an Olympic gold 
medal since 1936, and whose achievements in the first days of 
this year’s Games have been moderate at best, can escape it. Not 
even the most exaggerated support for the pure doctrine that 
the game’s the thing can mask entirely the almost painful hope 
that at least one British athlete will at last sweep to the front. 
The few millimetres that separated E. MacDonald Bailey from 
victory in the 100 metres race serve to draw attention once 
more not to the crown that comes last but to those days and 
weeks of training that must come first. Could this magnificent 
runner perhaps have pulled it off if he had been able to achieve 
a slightly smoother start ? And in many of the other track and 
field events could a still more concentrated attack on the 
problems of style and strategy have given our men better 
places, if not the first? In this country there has recently 
been a marked tendency to take these things much more 
seriously. No doubt it is easy for excessive concentration on 
technique to become grim and humourless. Yet when the 
best athletes in the world come together it is these things 
that often decide the issue. But not always. There is still 
room, even in the realms of Olympian perfection, for a 
Zatopek—who can run 10,000 metres and knock 42 seconds 
off his own Olympic record without paying any apparent 
regard to the niceties of style and looking all the time as if 
he is about to collapse in agony. There is still room, in fact, 
for the sheer physical genius and what a delight it would be 
if Britain had one. Just one. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons may have its defects but, bless 

it, it is rarely the same place for two consecutive hours. 

Its moods are infinite like those of life. With what a 
precious entertainment the week opened, and the entertainer 
Mr. Fenner Brockway, was as innocent as a babe of the joy he 
was giving. He is one of the most honourable of men, but like 
most idealists he occasionally falls into the well of the ludicrous 
through gazing so intently at the stars. He thought it shocking 
that American troops should be invited to a Tory féte and 
when he came to read from a local paper how Mr. Churchill 
had allowed a cup which was to be conipeted for by two Ameri- 
can baseball teams to be called the Winston Churchill Trophy 
he might have been gazing on evil, absolute and unconditioned. 
The House, both sides, collapsed in laughter, not at the idea of 
a Winston Churchill Trophy but at Mr. Brockway’s terrible 
earnestness. The Knight of La Mancha riding forth to engage 
the windmills wore no more solemn aspect than Mr. Brockway 
launching himself against the Winston Churchill Trophy. The 
high gods must have laughed as well as M.P.s. Mr. Churchill 
did. Or rather he produced that inimitable smile. Mr. 
Churchill does not laugh. (Lloyd George’s laugh was like a 
burst of sunshine.) However, with mock contrition, the Prime 
Minister regretted he had not realised the political implications 
of the business and as the House dissolved in laughter again 
Mr. Brockway turned, baffled and despairing, to his neighbour, 
Mr. Driberg. as if demanding: ‘‘Where is sanity to be found?” 

* * * * 


Next, the lightning was playing about the sleek head of Sir 
Walter Monckton. Mr. Robens, Sir Walter’s predecessor at 
the Ministry of Labour, was, as they say in the House of Lords, 
turning the heat on his successor for referring those wage 
increases back to the wages councils. Sir Walter might defend 
his action as the only one left open to him by the Wages Coun- 
cils Act if he was not to flout Mr. Butler’s appeal against wage 
increases, but Mr. Robens thundered against it as a first instal- 
ment of a pre-determined wage-freeze policy aimed at some of 
the poorest paid workers. Sir Walter might argue that the 
Labour Government did precisely the same thing when facing 
an economic crisis, but Mr. Robens and Mr. Gaitskell replied 
that that was before the food subsidies were cut. Labour was 
angry, but Sir Walter was unruffled, convinced he was doing his 
duty and resolved to stick to his decision. Everyone knew his 
amiability. Not everyone was sure of his strength. Now he has 
set all doubts on the point at rest. He was calm, and the 
really resolute man always is calm. The Tories warmed to him 
exceedingly. 

* * * 

Like every Opposition before it, the Labour Party pretended 
t®be playing in a great drama over the guillotine motion on the 
New Towns Bill, themselves cast for the rdle of protector of 
Parliamentary liberties against the tyrant, Churchill. The 
Government had blundered in allowing nearly five months 
to elapse between the second reading and the committee stage, 
and it was bound to look a little absurd applying the guillotine 
to so modest a measure. It transfers public-houses in the new 
towns from State to private ownership. Some elderly gentle- 
men in the Labour Party, survivors from the days of the 
Peckham election, had a high old time importing prejudices 
into the discussion by suggesting, in the style of the nineteen- 
hundreds, that Bung, the brewer, and the Tory Party are 
one and corrupt. They were at it until one o'clock in the 
morning. And we are supposed to be standing on the edge 
of an economic precipice. 

* * * x 

Labour concentrated on the Commission’s report in the 
debate on transport because it thought the report a good 
advertisement for the 1947 Act. Probably for that reason, 
Mr. Lennox Boyd largely ignored the report and rehearsed 
his speech for the second reading of the Transport Bill. The 
one encouraging thing about the debate was Mr. Lennox 
Boyd’s declaration that he is ready to receive advice on his 
Bill. He will get a lot, some from his own side. H. B 
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THE SHAH AND THE KING 


WO Middle Eastern countries—Persia and Egypt— 

are today in the early stages of a revolution. Power rests 

in the hands of the group in the capital which can com- 
mand the strongest physical support, and though in Tehran it 
is the mob, and in Cairo the Army, which has assumed leader- 
ship, the equilibrium in both cities is uneasy. Only if the 
Persian Army switches its support to the mob, or if the Egyp- 
tian Army can attract popular support, is there any real chance 
of a stable régime emerging in either country in the near future. 
It is equally likely that violence will breed violence, and that 
those who are in power today will quarrel among themselves 
tomorrow, thus opening the road to further disorders and the 
ultimate triumph of whatever individual or group can prove 
most determined and unscrupulous. The coincidence in 
the timing of events in Persia and Egypt emphasises the simil- 
arities between conditions in the two countries: both are in 
theory constitutional monarchies; both have in fact been 
governed by inefficient oligarchies of rich men; both countries 
are overwhelmed by economic difficulties; both have a dispute 
with Britain which has been used to divert popular discontent; 
and in both the cumulative effect of the crisis has been to bring 
contempt not only on the constitution but on the person of the 
monarch—in each case a young man on whom the high hopes 
of patriots were once centred. 

It is indeed the actions of these two young monarchs which 
have set off the spark of revolution in their countries, although 
they cannot be blamed for the revolutionary undercurrents that 
have long existed in them. The Shah, a well-meaning ruler, 
who has for more than a year been badgered by Dr. Moussadek 
and threatened by his supporters, was constitutionally justified 
in resisting demands which would have turned Dr. Moussadek 
into a dictator. In Qavam-as-Sultaneh he chose the only poli- 
tician with the capacity to turn back the tide. But either 
through indecision, or because the loyalty of the Army to the 
House of Pahlevi seemed in the critical hours of last Monday 
to be less certain than he had hoped, the Shah called off his 
attempt at self-assertion almost as soon as it had been made. 
The result has done him personally nothing but harm, and Dr. 
Moussadek could make Persia a republic tomorrow if he 
wanted to. But the tortuosities of Persian politics are such 
that Dr. Moussadek probably still prefers a monarchy; a Prime 
Minister can resign when the going gets difficult, whereas a 
republican president has no such loophole of escape open 4o 
him. And Dr. Moussadek knows that the going will be diffi- 
cult. He may indeed have presented the King with demands 
which were deliberately designed to be unacceptable, knowing 
that their refusal would send him into honourable opposition. 
If this was the case he can hardly relish being thrust back into 
power by the partisans of the mullahs and the Tudeh. For it 
was these forces which demonstrated in the streets of Tehran, 
and which will continue to support Dr. Moussadek only as 
long as it pleases them. By inclination, if not by temperament, 
Dr. Moussadek has more in common with his fellow landlord 
(and distant cousin) Qavam-as-Sultaneh than with the fanatics 
of the Fedayeh Islam or the Tudeh. He is not particularly 
interested in social reform, even if he had the capacity to carry 
it out, and so can never steal the Tudeh’s thunder; and the sup- 
port which he receives from Kashani and the mullahs is always 
presented at the point of a knife. 

So the prospects confronting Dr. Moussadek on his new 
assumption of office are sufficiently gloomy to make even a 
more phlegmatic politican than he is burst into tears. For the 
time being, it is true, his prestige will be enormously strengthened 
by the verdict of The Hague Court. The fact that this decision 


was only on the Court’s competence to hear the oil dispute 
and not on the merits of the dispute itself is a subtlety that 
escapes the ordinary Persian man-in-the-bazaar. He knows 
that Britain appealed to The Hague Court, that Dr. Moussadek 
went in person to The Hague and harangued the Court, and 
that now the Court has given its verdict in Persia’s favour. The 
Persians never needed any convincing of the righteousness of 
their Own cause; now they are convinced that the rest of the 
world is convinced. The effect of this judgement is to make any 
settlement of the oil dispute between Britain and Persia through 
direct negotiation impossible. The issue now is not nationalisa- 
tion, Or even compensation; it is whether Persia can bring her 
crude oil to the world’s markets, and this is a struggle which 
will be fought in courts and board-rooms outside Persia. So 
although for a short time Dr. Moussadek’s pyrrhic victory at 
The Hague may stifle the complaints of the critical and the 
hungry at home, sooner rather than later he will be forced into 
conflict with the Tudeh. And when that day comes the arbiter 
will be the Persian Army. 

In Egypt the Army has already stepped in to play the part 
of arbiter. King Farouk’s failure has been, not that he inter- 
vened in politics too often; or that his interventions were always 
ill-judged, but that they were sporadic and capricious. If the 
King had given firm and consistent support to any of his last 
four Prime Ministers—Nahas, Ali Maher, Hilali or Sirry—they 
might have survived in power and might have achieved some- 
thing. If he had consistently appeared as the champion of 
the Army he might have been able to count on its backing. 
As it is, he has succeeded in exasperating~both the politicians 
and the Army, and by doing so has placed his throne in 
jeopardy. The Army has been filled with a sense of grievance 
since the Palestinian war, when what was expected to be an 
easy triumph turned into something little short of complete 
defeat. For this reverse it was easy to blame certain politicians 
and business-men who made large profits out of the procurement 
of faulty arms; some of these politicians belonged to the regular 
political parties and some were connected with the court. None 
of them have been punished. The officers’ discontent gradually 
turned against the King, who has pressed unpopular transfers 
and promotions; the Sirry Cabinet contained individuals who are 
anathema to the younger group in the Army, and the second 
version of the Hilali Cabinet was marred by the appointment 
as Minister of War of the King’s own brother-in-law. It 
was this last action which persuaded Major-General 
Mohammad Neguib, spokesman of the disgruntled Palestine 
veterans, to put into force plans which have doubtless been 
long prepared. Its patience exhausted, the Army has taken a 
direct hand in events. 

Wednesday’s coup d’état conforms to the usual pattern of 
such events in this part of the world. Its authors disclaim 
any wish to interfere in the working of government; they have 
installed in power a Prime Minister, Ali Maher Pasha, who is 
agreeable to them, and who probably knew of their plans in 
advance. General Neguib’s professed intention is apparently 
only to put an end to corruption, which has been the curse 
of Egypt’s parliamentary life. His ambition does not openly 
lie in the direction of personal rule. But it is always easier 
to start a revolution than to control its course, and like Arabi 
Pasha seventy years ago (the last native soldier to interfere 
directly in Egyptian affairs) the authors of the recent coup 
d'état may find that what started simply as a general protest 
against an intolerable state of affairs may develop automatically 
into a struggle for power, in which “the same arts that did 
gain a power must it maintain.” 
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From Britain’s point of view there should be a better chance 
of reaching agreement on purely technical matters (including 
the defence of the Suez Canal) with the Egyptian Army than 
with most politicians. But the new Government, which lacks 
popular support, will find compromise over Egypt’s aspira- 
tions as difficult for them as it has been for any of their pre- 
decessors. The one place where this week’s events in Egypt 
cannot fail to have left a deep impression is in the Sudan. 
The rapid and violent changes of government in Cairo must 
have impressed the Sudanese with the risks involved in any 


form of political union with their northern neighbours; in 
particular they are now unlikely to accept even the nominal 
authority of a sovereign who has just given fresh proofs of 
his political incapacity. In the long run the union of indepen- 
dent politicians and patriotic officers might well offer Egypt 
its only chance of an honest and enduring government and 
the Sudan its only chance of a good neighbour. But the 
history of the Middle East shows that it takes an Ataturk or 
a Reza Khan to wrest order out of the chaos of revolution. No 
such figure has yet shown himself in Tehran or Cairo. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Ministers so competent to guide its destinies in Mr. Eden’s 

absence as Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. Anthony Nutting. 
By his mission to Korea and his leadership of the British dele- 
gation at the’United Nations Assembly, Mr. Lloyd, who had 
made no study of foreign affairs till appointed to his present 
office, has shown himself qualified to carry out with competence 
and confidence any task that may be imposed on him in that 
sphere. Mr. Nutting has indeed served for a short time in 
the diplomatic service and the Foreign Office itself, but that 
is not enough to account for the equanimity with which (at the 
age of 32) he handles Parliameniary questions when it falls to 
him to answer them. That happened on Monday of this week, 
and a study of Hansard suggests that the Under-Secretary’s 
answers to supplementaries (answers to main questions are, 
of course, prepared beforehand) could hardly have been 
improved on by the Secretary of State himself. Take, for 
example, one on World Government. Asked whether the 
Government would invite the United Nations to investigate the 
establishment of a form of world government, Mr. Nutting said 
briefly “ No sir.” A mental defective could have done that, 
but when the questioner elaborated his query and pressed for 
a further answer, the Under-Secretary replied, “ My view is— 
and it is the view of Her Majesty’s Government—that setting 
up a World Government can only follow and not precede such 
a degree of international understanding as, unhappily does not 
exist today.” That seems to me sound sense, admirably 
expressed. At any rate it is almost exactly what that wisest 
of Foreign Ministers, Dr. Benes, said to me years ago regarding 
a more limited union—not a bad recommendation. 

* * * * 


The grotesque Western Orthodox University (the adjective 
is distinctly on the charitable side) has been rearing its fan- 
tastic head once more. So at least I conclude, for the familiar 
W.O.U. handbook was enclosed with a benevolent letter 
received this week by the principal of an academic body of 
high standing in this country. The writer hails from 2 Hindes 
Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill, and bears the name of Norman L. 
Sturch. But he bears much more than that. According to his 
notepaper he is 
DOCTOR NORMAN L. STURCH, M.A., PH.D., D.Sc., D.Geo., 

F.I.LLA, MIF Mech, and 
beyond examination standard and practice 
for recognition by professional bodies as 
LL.B., F.R.Econ.S., F.BSS., F.N.LCS., FS.T.A., F.P.C.A., A.C.LL 
(Accident), L.L.I. prizeman, past elected. 

Professional Career Specialist, Visiting Examiner, Master of Arts, 
Laws of Insurance (Honours) Advisor, Associated Public Accountant 
(Fellow of Commerce) and Auditor (Fellow of Practice), 
Licensed Accountant and Auditor, Councillor, NICS. STA., President 
F.F.Mech., Representative and Examiner to Universities & Prof. 
Societies, 
and he has a very sporting offer to make. There must be (he 
suggests) a number of students at the institution to which I 
have referred who have—who have, in short, failed in their 
examinations. Dr. Sturch has exactly the thing for them. 
“ By Ancient Plenary Powers and special Indian legislature 
there are three universities, not of a City, but of the wider 
foundation of the Catholic Apostolic Church, which are pre- 
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pared to issue Degrees in Arts, Laws, Literature, Science, 
Philosophy and other faculties without requiring students to 
sit for open examination.” Indeed nothing worth mentioning 
is required except a bank account. “ For a maximum cost of 
twenty guineas, investiture with a Bachelor Degree, sent with- 
out ceremony, may be achieved within one month. Hoods for 
Degrees are available for seven guineas extra if bought through 
my Universities.” I call this very handsome. There will be 
many knocks at Dr. Sturch’s door. 
* * * * 


When half-gods go, the gods arrive. So Mr. R. W. Emerson 
asserted, and I have no reason to dispute the statement. 
But it is very much more important to know what happens 
when half-men go. I am greatly disturbed by a statement to 
which my attention has been called (I never seem to see these 
things for myself), to the effect that as part of the Govern- 
ment’s economy drive two and a half attendants have been 
withdrawn from the Tate Gallery. Since it is to be assumed 
that that illustrious institution has been in the habit in the 
past of employing only whole men it seems to result from the 
ordinary processes of subtraction that somewhere about the 
building a half-man is lurking. I am quite ready to believe 
that half a man, or even less, could have painted some of the 
masterpieces which represent British Art on the Albert 
Embankment, but that is beside the point. We have heard of 
the afflicted widow who affirmed on her husband’s tomb- 
stone that he was lovely and pleasant in his life and in his 
death he was not divided. This garticular husband (if he 
is one) will not need to be, for the division will have taken 
place in his life—and may have ended it. Whether the 
bisection was perpendicular or horizontal, and if the latter 
which moiety, upper or lower, is still serving the Tate has 
not been revealed. I await with anxiety some word from 
Sir John Rothenstein on the matter. 

* * * * 


Questions regarding the translation of familiar passages in 
the Bible always arouse some interest, particularly in the case of 
the New Testament, since many more people are versed in 
Greek than are versed in Hebrew. A Welsh correspondent, 
referring to the verse I quoted at random last week from 
Mr. Kingsley Williams’ new translation of the New Testament, 
“In my father’s house are many rooms,” suggests that the 
rendering in the Welsh translation, “ trigfannau—resting- 
places,” is preferable to Mr. Williams’ “rooms.” But the 
A.V. “many mansions” is obviously unsatisfactory; a house 
does not contain mansions in the modern sense of the latter 
word. The Greek is monai—* abiding-places” as the R.V. 
margin has it (much better than Moffatt’s “ abodes”). The 
Vulgate has “mansiones multae,” the German “ viele 
Wohnungen,” the French “ plusieurs demeures.” Of all these 
the R.V. margin, or the Welsh, seems the best. 

* * * * 


“ Babies of six months are only insulted by ‘ baby-talk.’ "— 
Dr. Margaret Robinson. Undoubtedly. The other day I heard 
an infant of six months and three days remark, when 
accosted in that medium: “I should be obliged if you would 
treat the vernacular with less disrespect.” 

JANUS. 
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Germany’s New 
Democracy 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER 


HE interim injunction issued at Karlsruhe last week by 

the Federal Constitutional Court against the neo-Nazi 

Socialist Reichs Party has been warmly welcomed 
throughout Germany. The injunction was granted when it 
became evident that the Court’s judgement on the Federal 
Government’s petition to have the party declared unconstitu- 
tional could not be given before September. The interim 
decision does not ban the party, but it bans the party’s entire 
propaganda-activities, such as public meetings and demonstra- 
tions, the publication and distribution of printed matter, &c. 
This applies to the party itself and to all its auxiliary organisa- 
tions: also to all attempts to continue propaganda-activities 
under the guise of new names. The announcement by the S.R.P. 
members in the diets of Lower Saxony and Bremen that they 
are transforming themselves into “the group of independent 
Germans ” will therefore prove to be useless. The Ministers of 
the Interior in the Ldnder will be responsible for ensuring 
respect for the Court’s decision. Offenders will risk prison sen- 
tences of not less than six months. 

The principal reason given for the injunction by the Presid- 
ing Judge Dr. Hermann Hoepker-Aschoff was that the S.R.P. 
had been guilty of contempt of court. The party had tried to 
stage a demonstration in Karlsruhe itself on the day before the 
case was opened. When this demonstration was banned, a 
meeting was held in the neighbourhood of Karlsruhe. But, 
quite apart from the party’s attempts to influence the Court's 
decision by pglitical agitation and demagogy and to defame the 
Court, the Presiding Judge also spoke of the public interest and 
the common good which rendered an interim decision neces- 
sary, since a final decision on the constitutional legality of the 
party could not be given in the next few wecks. 

This is the first case of its kind in German constitutional 
history. It is therefore widely understood that the Constitu- 
tional Court treads carefully on the virgin soil of a new con- 
cept of democracy, and that it takes its time in sorting the evi- 
dence and in formulating with the greatest possible accuracy the 
judicial reasoning as far as the final judgement is concerned. 
It is easy for the layman to come to the conclusion that the 
Socialist Reichs Party has very little if anything in common with 
democracy, and that the party-leaders, such as Dorls, Remer 
and several others, are unrepentant Nazis. But it is a different 
matter to prove legally that a political party is unconstitutional. 
It is widely assumed that the interim banning of the S.R.P. 
propaganda-activities indicates what the final decision is going 
to be, but the final decision itself is awaited without undue 
impatience. 

The S.R.P. is a crude imitation of Hitler’s Nazi Party. The 
elements are all there.. There is the Fiihrerprinzip—the leader- 

rinciple—which means that the inner organisation of the party 
is not based on voting, but that the leaders are self-appointed 
and that they appoint and depose arbitrarily the sub-leaders and 
other party functionaries. There is the same imperialism in 
foreign policy, with a German Reich as the centre of order in 
Europe, powerful enough to establish a political balance 
between East and West. There is also a wild campaign against 
parliamentary democracy, particularly against the political 
party-system. 

The S.R.P. does not consider itself as a normal party, but as 
an élite resembling a fighting order of the Middle Ages. Perma- 
nent abuse of the Bonn Government and of parliamentary 
institutions is part of its routine. The S.R.P. likes to speak of 
“ the Bonn satellites and traitors.” Everything that might appeal 
to nationalist sentiment is used, from claiming those executed 
as war criminals as comrades and from slandering those who 
resisted Hitler to the revival of anti-Semitism. Former promi- 
nent Nazis are welcome in the party; in fact the core of the 
S.R.P. consists of old followers of Hitler. The party-programme 
as a whole closely resembles the Nazi programme. Some words 


have been changed for reasons of camouflage, but the essence 
remains. All this has again been confirmed by the evidence 
presented by the Federal Government and also when the S.R.P. 
leaders were cross-examined at Karlsruhe. 

But the S.R.P. is a Hitler party without a Hitler, and without 
the German people of Hitler’s time. Remer is not a Hitler and 
his followers, mainly concentrated in Lower Saxony, are not 
the German people. It is not only unlikely, but nearly impos- 
sible, that neo-Nazism should ever achieve what Nazism 
achieved in the past. Court proceedings against the $.R.P. do 
not mean that neo-Nazism is regarded as a great and imminent 
danger to the political stability of the Federal Republic. It 
may be argued with considerable accuracy that at present the 
Remer gang is far more a public nuisance than a public danger. 
The actual harm done to Germany by the neo-Nazis is not to 
be seen in what they actually achieve in that country, but in 
the highly exaggerated accounts of their importance in the 
foreign Press, in the distrust created by these all-too-sensational 
reports and in the repercussions they have on Germany’s 
foreign relations. . : 

What is not generally understood abroad is not only that 
Remer is not, and will never be, a Hitler, and that the German 
people of 1952 are not the German people of twenty years ago, 
but also that the Federal Republic is not the Weimar Republic. 
Not only in general sentiment but in constitutional reality this 
new Germany has become a different brand of democracy, a 
democracy which will never again suffer from suicidal toler- 
ance. The proceedings against the §.R.P. are not significant of 
the actual danger of the neo-Nazis but of a new meaning of 
democracy. 

The West German constitution of 1949, the so-called Basic 
Law, deviates from established democratic tradition in so far as 
it places certain principles and values higher than even the will 
of the majority of the people. This new concept expresses itself 
in the article which says unequivocally that certain principles 
proclaimed by the constitution must remain ynalterable and 
irrevocable. They cannot be changed by even a qualified 
majority in Parliament. This applies not only to such funda- 
mental ideals as that of unimpeachable human dignity and 
inalienable human rights. It also applies to an article which 
prescribes that political power must originate with the people 
and must be exercised by the people in the way of free elections 
and through the legislative, executive and judiciary branches of 
Government. The same unalterable article prescribes that legis- 
lation must be based on the constitution and that the executive 
and judiciary branches of Government must be based on the 
law of the country. Even the Federal organisation of Govern- 
ment and the right of the Ldnder to share in legislation are 
included in the irrevocable code of German democracy. 

Thus the constitution defines and establishes the minimum 
requisites of democracy. Consequently, the setting up of a 
dictatorship could never be constitutional, even if it were 
approved bya unanimous vote in Parliament or by the usual 
dictatorial plebiscite. But there is still another consequence. 
The basic rights granted to individual citizens, such as the right 
of free speech, of free assembly, free coalition, &c., are granted 
within the framework of the minimum requisites of demo- 
cracy. They can be forfeited if they are misused in order to 
destroy the foundation on which democracy is built. And that 
is where the Federal Constitutional Court comes in. The Court 
decides if, and to what extent, an individual is to be deprived of 
basic rights. The Court also rules whether a political party is 
unconstitutional in so far as its aims and the conduct of its 
adherents tend to injure or to destroy the basic democratic 
system or the existence of the Federal Republic. A political 
party can be banned only after it has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Constitutional Court. 

All this may be regarded as a more or less revolutionary 
experiment in democracy. It may shock good democrats 
abroad to hear that in the Federal Republic the will of the 
people is not in all circumstances the supreme law of the land, 
and that in certain respects democracy ranks even before the 
will of the people. But Germany’s experience of Hitler’s seiz- 
ing power, and of what he did after coming to power, must be 
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taken into account. And, quite apart from Hitler, is not our 
present age of the masses and of mass-demagogy apt to change 
the traditional democratic concept ? The will of the people, if 
it becomes a will of the masses, is clearly no longer necessarily 
the voice of reason and of liberty. Is it'therefore not imperative 
to establish a certain code of reason and of liberty ard to 
declare it unalterable even against the will of the masses ? 

That is what the Basic Law of the Federal Republic tried to 
do—the constitution of a country which has not the advantage 
of a long-established democratic tradition. The proceedings 
against Remer’s neo-Nazis constitute the first test of the new 
principles. The main question is not: How dangerous is 
Remer today? The question is: To what extent has the Socialist 
Reichs Party deviated from the basic principles of democracy ? 
This question will have to be answered in the final judgement 
to be rendered by the Constitutional Court in September. But 
already the interim injunction which prohibits a!l propaganda- 
activities of the S.R.P. may be regarded as a notable event in 
the constitutional history of Germany. 


Living Sensibly—IV 


The Religious Aspect 


By LORD PAKENHAM * 


HREE words of introduction are necessary. First, I do 

not know anyone whose friends would be less likely to 

select him as an example of sensible living than the 
author of the present article. However, the editor has made his 
choice. 

Secondly, I am taking for granted the basic truths of Christi- 
anity. Members of other religions will, I hope, forgive me for 
concentrating on the one religion of which I have first-hand 
experience. I must also plead for a like indulgence from iso- 
lated religious souls. 

Thirdly, 1 am not writing a mundane article about results in 
this life. None of us knows how God judges, though we have been 
given many indications, but all Christians believe that happi- 
ness and achievement here, while laudable on their own plane, 
are trivial indeed compared with fulfilment in the world to 
come. “Christianity common sense!” our revered Dr. 
Alington used to exclaim. “ Don’t you believe it. Christianity 
is uncommon nonsense.” And are we not told (St. John 16. 33) 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation; but be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world.” I would do far better to keep 
silent than even appear to degrade Christianity into a tech- 
nique of worldly success. 

That said, | submit with full conviction the proposition that 
Christianity leads to sensible living. It is so in my experience. 
And I do not think the reason is far to seek. There are 
Christians, of course, of every temperament, and every kind of 
physical and nervous constitution. The fierce spiritual impulse 
of Stafford Cripps contrasts in memory with the unshakable 
serenity of Archbishop William Temple. No Christian can 
afford to neglect such admirable advice on physical and psycho- 
logical matters as that contained in previous articles in this 
series. Indeed a Christian, even in his most fervent and least 
self-centred moments, is liable to special anxieties of his own. 
He cannot avoid a sense of sharing the sufferings of the world. 
When I was received by the present Pope he seemed to be 
crucified as he talked of what Christians were undergoing 
behind the iron curtain. But when he came to give us his bles- 
sing there occurred an almost miraculous transformation, and 
an inner peace shone out from him and descended on us. The 
Christian cannot expect to be free from worry. When was that 
true of our Master? But when all is well with his faith a 
thousand cares and distractions will rage around without dis- 
turbing the inner citadel. 

And if I am asked why the Christians should expect to pos- 
Sess the secret of a peaceful centre, the answer is simple. The 
Christian, intellectual and innocent alike, has no doubt what he 
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is here for. He knows the purpose of his life. The worst 
believing Christian possesses a sense of direction denied to the 
noblest agnostic. And he avoids the false direction which gives 
frantic misspent tragic energy to religious or political idolaters. 
For the man without religion life has either no clear purpose or 
a wrong purpose which must ultimately come in conflict with 
the realities of human nature. The Christian, often &ewildered 
and over-scrupulous, at least enjoys the inner certainty that he 
knows the most important thing about the present life in treat- 
ing it as a preparation for the next. He knows that each of his 
actions possesses both a worldly and a spiritual implication, 
and that in the spiritual reckoning it is purity of motive that 
counts. 

And he knows some other vital truths as well. He knows 
his own weakness and unimportance. He is ready to face the 
facts about himself, and pre-eminently the fact of his own 
sinfulness. When he sets out to make the most of his 
character and talents he realises the appalling limitations of the 
material. If he stands in a large crowd it comes home to him 
that everyone present, and everyone who has lived or ever 
will live, is as important in the sight of God as himself. In that 
mood ambition drops away, and with it half the nervous strain 
of existence. 

I have often thought, I hope not heretically, that humility, 
even more than charity, is the distinguishing mark of the 
Christian. Charity, in the sense of benevolence, may spring 
from many sources. Humility is, in my experience, almost 
inseparable from a Christian conception of the relationship 
between God and man. For by humility I do not mean a 
neurotic self-contempt or self-distrust, though there are forms 
of Christian, as of non-Christian, neurosis. The Christian 
realises, on the one hand, that he is worthless apart from God, 
but on the other, that, as a child of God, he is infinitely 
precious, and dear to his Father. He appreciates the 
tremendous responsibility for action cast on him by the gift 
of life, whether his struggle is to lie in the world, the family, 
or the cloister. However humble our station, or shaky our 
theology, we are all aware that it lies within our power at any 
moment to fill our little sails with a mighty wind—to give 
effect to the divine potentiality, expressed in the words: “I 
live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

The Christian, then, possesses priceless advantages when he 
starts out on life, when he rises from his knees each morning, 
when he leaves Church on Sunday or weekdays. But how does 
the confidence, the vision, stand up to the contacts, the 
harassing and often grimy contacts, of the day ? Perhaps he 
has to earn his living by advertising tooth-paste; to advance 
himself at the expense of a political rival; to put up with the 
complaints of a sick and nagging relative; perhaps he is reach- 
ing an age when he is all too conscious of the decline of his 
powers, and the loss of friends of his own generation is bring- 
ing death constantly before his mind. How does the Christian 
— up to life when it brings him far more problems than 
un 7 

The Christian, of course, may be a eupeptic sanguine fellow, 
naturally prudent and well-balanced, or he may be nervy and 
volatile. In either case his faith is there to sustain him, in the 
conviction that God is loving him and protecting him through- 
out. And in his practical difficulties it keeps reminding him 
that there are not two moralities, a Christian and a work-a- 
day morality, but one. The business of earning a living, pursu- 
ing a career, providing for a family, taking reasonable care 
of one’s health, yes, and thoroughly enjoying oneself, is not 
a sphere remote from God, but a sphere whose activities can 
be consecrated just as completely as can religious pursuits. 

Above all the Christian is aware that in any situation he 
cannot do more than try to discover what is God’s will and 
then stop worrying. Suppose he has had a row with a political 
opponent, and cannot make up his mind whether it is his 
duty or the other man’s to apologise. Let him reach a point 
where the arguments from worldly wisdom and quixotry seem 
nicely balanced. Let him read again the text “ He that loseth 
his life shall find it.” Then let him either act or not act, but 
in either case put aside further care. 
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No Christian worthy of the name who was trying, shall we 
say, to convince an undergraduate of the truths of Christianity, 
would import the argument that Christianity was good business, 
or a sure road to fame and fortune. But if we believe in 
Christianity we should not, and in my experience do not have 
to, wait for the next life to see plain evidence that Christianity 
is alone in accord with the realities of human nature and the 
laws of existence here. The Christian, understanding himself 
far better than the non-Christian, is, or should be, far more 
capable of using himself to the full. If, in addition, he is rich 
in religious feelings, in the feeling of loving God and of being 
loved by God—though as we know, even the saints were 
deprived of these feelings for long periods—his faith will have 
given him the secret not only of sensible but of blissful living. 

A great-great-uncle of mine eft the Guards in 
order to become a Passionist Monk. Most of his relations 
thought poorly of the change of life, but one of his uncles, 
the Duke of Wellington, saw no inconsistency. “ Charles,” 
he said, “ you have been a good soldier; strive to be a good 
monk.” I don’t know whether it is easier to be a sensible 
Christian in a monastery or in the Wellington Barracks. But, 
wherever one is, one can hardly improve on what the great 
Lord Salisbury said when condoled with on the burden of 
responsibility he was bearing at a certain moment of inter- 
national crisis: “I don’t understand what people mean when 
they talk of the burden of responsibility. I should under- 
stand if they spoke of the burden of decision. Its degree 
depends upon the materials for decision that are available, 
and not in the least on the magnitude of the results that may 
follow. With the results I have nothing to do.” Any of us 
who can approximate to that standard is likely to lead a 
sensible life and to be remembered as something more than 
sensible by our neighbours. 


Natal’s Preoccupations 
By JOHN KITTESFORD 


UST now it is winter-time in Natal. But the weather is 

like a fine English summer. The poinsettias and bougain- 

villeas are in full bloom; the rust trees have turned 

scarlet and the steep hillsides are aflame with red-hot 
pokers. To one fresh from England it seems too hot for 
violent exercise, yet most of the Kaffir boys you see on the 
roads are moving at a sharp trot, or if not they are swinging 
along at a sharp pace to the tune of the almost inevitable 
Zula guitar. And as the sun sinks behind the Drakensberg, 
and the valley of a thousand hills turns from violet to deep 
purple, you wonder what it must be like on a really hot 
summer's day. 

Not that the climate makes much difference to the energy 
and vitality of Durban. Expansion and development can be 
seen on all sides. The enormous Shongweni dam on the fringe 
of Zululand has recently been completed, for instance, and 
work has started on a large pulp-mill for a group of British 
and Italian rayon-producers. All along the gum-tree-lined 
roads which lead to Durban, the wattle plantations are giving 
way to vast new suburbs and projected townships. There is 
a bewildering variety of styles, ranging from neo-Dutch, with 
its rounded gables (though oddly lacking the traditional hooks 
and cranes you see at Amsterdam), to what Mr. Osbert 
Lancaster would no doubt call Planter’s Tudor, its beams care- 
fully delineated in sepia-coloured cement. 

But the dwellings all have one thing in common. The 
normal nightly duties of the householder are reversed. For 
what you must do last thing at night is to put the servants 
out and let the cat in. You bring the cat in because of the 
snakes—snakes incidentally seem to have almost completely 
eliminated bird-life—and you put the servants out because 
of apartheid, because they will have quarters of their own on 
your land, but some distance away from the house. They do 
not seem to be worried by this, any more than they are 
worried by the almost universal practice of locking up all the 
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stores and doling out only so much tea and sugar as is required 
for the household’s immediate needs. What they are probably 
worrying about is the rise in the price of wives, for inflation 
has driven the market-rate of this commodity to the unheard 
of height of ten or eleven cows apiece. 

These nocturnal tasks performed, the householder, especially 
if he is of British origin, will probably lie awake thinking 
of the natives, the Indians, the Afrikaners and particularly of 
Dr. Malan. In Natal you are not conscious of the uncom- 
fortable feeling you get in the industrial districts up North, 
above all in that amalgam of Chicago, Ebbw Vale and Tel 
Aviv which is Johannesburg—the feeling that you are living 
in something like a slave economy, a system in which you 
depend for most of the menial and manual tasks upon 
third- and fourth-class citizens. Nor do you feel, as you might 
for instance in Egypt, that you are an intruder into a land 
which rightfully belongs to another and older race, for after 
all the roots of many black races in Natal are no older than 
those of the white man. But you will find it hard to forget 
that you are one of the two-and-a-half million whites among 
twelve million blacks. And if you live in Durban you will 
be unpleasantly aware that the Indian population is now nearly 
as large as the white, even if it is less conspicuous. It is true 
that many streets have the outward appearance of Chowringee; 
but most of the torrid corrugated-iron huts in which the 
Indians live are in suburbs and settlements you will rarely 
need to see. 

The British visitor, fresh to the intricacies of South African 
politics, will at first wonder why it is that against such a 
background Dr. Malan has chosen the present moment to 
bring the Union into the news. The British have a reputation 
for forgetting the animosities aroused by the wars they have 
fought. It so happens that up to the present they have won 
them, and that may be why revenge is so un-British an 
emotion. But those that lose do not forget so easily. The 
Boer War and the concentration camps of 1902 still form-a 
real barrier to identity of outlook between British and 
Afrikaners, and the heroes the Afrikaners worship are the 
Voortrekkers, not the Milner Kindergarten. It is not surprising 
that social relations between British and Afrikaans should 
hardly exist. Nor is it surprising that, at a stage when the 
Commonwealth appears to be at its weakest, a violent 
nationalist movement should have reappeared among the 
Afrikaners, a movement which desires to put the clock back 
to the Boer republics of the ‘nineties and to secede from the 
Commonwealth. 

For there can be little doubt that this is the intention of 
the extremists behind Dr. Malan. And there should be no 
mistake about the determination with which their object is 
being pursued. The logically untenable position into which 
the Government has forced itself over the constitutional 
problem is perhaps the result of excessive enthusiasm, and may 
have received more space in the British newspapers than it 
deserves on its own merits. But there is a great deal being 
done, and done with a Nazi-like thoroughness, which is 
crowded out of our emaciated Press—the screening of the 
police in the Transvaal and the formation of the Skiet- 
Commandos in the Defence forces for instance, by which 
“ reliable ” Afrikaans elements are being introduced into the 
services, the tampering with education, and above all the “fixing” 
of the next elections, which must take place by next May. 
Last time Dr. Malan came to power on a forty-five per cent. 
vote in his favour. It is said that the job of fixing has been 
so well done that next time he will need only thirty-five 
per cent. 

The uneasy householder, tossing on his sleepless bed, may 
well reflect that there is little enough to stop Dr. Malan next 
time. The United Party, the official opposition, seems to the 
outsider to be well-intentioned but ineffective. The Torch 
Commando is not, or rather not yet, a specifically political 
body at all. It is well organised and active; and on a Sunday 
afternoon your siesta will be interrupted by its fleets of cars, 
each with its little flag, screaming down the roads which lead 
to Durban, on missions of evident urgency. If the energy of 
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its quarter-of-a-million members were to be harnessed to some 
political objective, it would become one of the most powerful 
forces in the Union. Many think this is what will happen, and 
that if it does the opposition of the Torch Commando will 
force not Natal but Dr. Malan and his followers to secede, 
and that, if so, Natal would presumably find herself the 
solitary South African member of the Commonwealth. Others 
point out that in this event Natal would have to adopt the 
Commonwealth’s political philosophy, and what that means 
they can see from what is happening in West Africa. And it 
is there that the shoe pinches, as Dr. Malan knows only too 
well. 

Between the nationalists and the other members of the white 
community the real cleavage is on the issue of nationalism. 
On the native problem they are fundamentally in agreement, 
though there are of course important differences on the extent 
and degree to which they consider apartheid practicable. If 
Dr. Malan is really worried by the Commando, he has only to 
ask them if they think the blacks should get the vote and if 
they approve of rresent British policy in the Gold Coast or 
Nigeria. He would know very well that both questions are 
rhetorical. There is certainly a good deal to keep the house- 
holde: awake. 


Warning and Hope 
By MICHAEL GRAHAM 


ITH The Conduct of Life* Lewis Mumford completes 

his series of four great books, which have been his 

main occupation for twenty years. Together they 

form one work on the destiny of man, based on a special and 

original study of civilisation. As a guide to what has happened 

through the centuries, in home, workshop, community and 

college, this work is probably unequalled. It lights up the detail 

with the clarity and honesty of a Dutch interior. These are 

fascinating books. Every one of their 1,800 large pages is 

pleasant to read, and often entertaining: three of the books tell 

their story by pictures also. They are all the products of a 
scholarship of exceptional scope and power. 

In Technics and Civilisation, 1934, the subject is the inter- 


play of technical advance with social and psychological 
development. For example, until mechanical clocks became 
everyday articles there could not be full development of 


capitalist enterprise, for which time-measurement was essen- 
tial; time could become money. And the Venetian invention 
of clear mirrors allowed an added interest in self, whose appear- 
ance could now be studied in more detail than before. Such 
events are shown as part of a grand plan, as it almost seems 
in retrospect, extending from the tenth to the twentieth century. 


The culmination of mechanisation in the coal- and steam- 
power phase made life cheaper and duller for Western Euro- 
pean man. “In order that he might create the machine and 
project it outside his personal will,” he limited himself, denying 
the organic and the living, and slipping back to lower levels in 
thought and emotion. Ruskin and others told our grand- 
fathers this; but Mumford marshals evidence that even our 
grandfathers could hardly have gainsaid. However, the worst 
phase of mechanisation is over. Truly modern inventions 
promise liberation. The electric motor can give power dis- 
persed, for the use of housewife or of master-craftsman, where- 
as the steam-plant and coal-mine demanded, on technical 
grounds, a master and a conglomeration of workpeople. Also, 
there are human reactions against mechanisation, involving 
“the rebuilding of the individual personality and the collective 
group, and the re-orientation of all forms of thought and social 
activity towards life.” But “the issue is not decided: the 
results are not certain.” 

The Culture of Cities, 1938, is in parallel with the first book. 
To Mumford the city is the expression in epitome of each 
successive age; and the effect of technical progress is here 
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elaborated with a fresh collection of evidence, the lore of cities, 
from the mediaeval town where the inhabitants enjoyed a 
whole life to “ the insensate industrial town,” providing a “ brief 
outline of Hell.” Again, in this second field, Mumford notes 
the reaction against death, in the “ biotechnic ” architecture and 
town-planning which attempts to cater for life. 

Particular men may escape mechanisation and avoid cities, 
but the attitude of our fellows permeates our whole life. 
Mechanisation’s effects on human fersonality, mentioned in 
the first book, form the subject of The Condition of Man, 1944. 
Apart from the evidence already adduced, of technics and of 
metropolitan development, the materials for the third book are 
the philosophies of all the ages, as they have impinged on 
life. Here the reader is taken even farther into the past than 
before. “Any interpretation of contemporary events which 
neglects the parallel between the Roman order and the modern 
world, and which fails to understand the path taken by the 
Christian: communities, lacks a possible guide to the future.” 
The prelude began still earlier, and Mumford treats, with 
respect but sometimes with severity, many philosophies from 
the times of Plato to those of our own day; telling too of the 
events that formed them, and the events they shaped. 

The tragic story is not to be repeated here in paraphrase or 
summary. Instead, we may go straight to the conclusion, “ the 
basis for renewal,” which resembles those of the previous 
books, but with an important difference: whereas modern 
technology and architecture for human needs are live move- 
ments already in progress, with an appreciable number of active 
supporters, the condition of man demands conscious and 
deliberate rescue by all of us, beginning with rescuing ourselves. 

“ Today our best plans miscarry because they are in 
the hands of people who have undergone no inner growth. 
Most of these people have shrunk from facing the world- 
crisis and they have no notion of the manner in which they 
themselves have helped to bring it about.” 

Swift wholesale changes cannot be expected; an inner change 
is necessary first. Then anything becomes possible; but “ each 
man and woman must silently assume his own burden.” 

The burden that each must assume takes shape in The Con- 
duct of Life, where the edifice of technics, city-lore and philo- 
sophy is completed by a history of religious development. The 
burden is that of deciding between right and wrong, in recog- 
nising hourly and daily the difference between good and evil. 
The tale of Adam and Eve was not far out; man is distinguished 
from lower animals mainly by his much greater awareness of 
good and evil, and if he throws that gift away he courts death 
and extinction. For example, the failure to call extermination- 
bombing wicked, in an old-fashioned way, is clearly a conces- 
sion to death. And refusal to let wives join their husbands is 
a direct step towards extinction, as yet on a smaller scale. But 
while “ terrorism, torture, arbitrary compulsion ” have become 
normal methods of government in many States, men fail to 
recognise the danger of their present moral inertia, not merely 
because of “ the old stereotypes ” of progress, but because of 
“a more sinister belief, implicit if not avowed: modern man 
can do no wrong.” 

Munnrford believes that the task of renewal is not so formid- 
able as it may look, with the damage so widespread and so 
commonplace. “ The age that we live in threatens world-wide 
catastrophe; but it likewise holds forth unexpected hope and 
unexampled promise.” For the first time in history, man can 
take charge of events on a world-wide scale, owing to the suc- 
cess of that same technical progress that has brought about his 
degradation. “ The main task of our time is to turn man him- 
self, now a helpless mechanical puppet, into a-wakeful and 
willing creator.” Man, the dreamer, the designer, the inter- 
preter, did, by his unique capacity for symbol-making, become 
master of great tracts of nature, and fashioned them to his 
whim. Now this technical success is such that he can press far 
away the daily threats of hunger and of cold; now, at long last, 
the possibility of a whole life for everyone is within reach, pro- 
vided man can make the necessary transformation of his effec- 
tive beliefs. 
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Nor is that a vain dream. “What informed Roman 
observer,” Mumford asks, “ as late as the second century A.D., 
could have believed that his great empire would be taken over, 
from top to bottom, by the followers of an obscure Galilean 
prophet, hardly known by name to the educated ? ” There are, 
he finds in the march of events, the “ Singular Points ” of Clerk 
Maxwell’s doctrine, as when a little spark kindles a great forest. 
There have been, and will be, crises at which the human person- 
ality may produce an effect out of all proportion to its physical 
powers. Mankind reached one of these points at the end of the 
Second World War, and missed it. It may be fatal to miss the 
next. But, to take advantage, it is necessary that certain ways 
of thinking should be more fashionable than they are. Under 
the restored judgement of good and evil, these “ goods ” must 
be in the forefront of consciousness—the value of the fully 
developed person, the recognition of “ one world,” the rebuild- 
ing of the family, of the active small group, of beauty and of 
love. 

The modern monotone is dangerous. Mumford’s work— 
sombre as his theme must be—lifts man into his right position. 
Colour the blood of life, and the excitement of high tragedy can 
lead us away from the drab and dirty end. “ What informed 
Roman observer. . .” 


Senses in Double Harness 
By JOHN NEWEY 


YOUNG man starting a scientific career in a professional 

or technical ‘subject has to acquaint himself with an 

increasing range of topical knowledge as it appears in 
his special journals, and at the same time he has to read over 
the development of his subject in the past fifty or so years. 
Naturally, with each annual increase in knowledge, each year’s 
new student has behind him in time and before him for study 
a further volume of fact and theory for his attention. It is 
true that advance on any scientific front brings simplification, 
as all but one of several hypotheses fall before an established 
fact. This apparent simplicity is always short-lived, as further 
facts are added, and new hypotheses are required for their 
correlation. 

All would agree that in many scientific fields, and especially 
in medicine, the rate of progress is very great; no one man can 
hope to stay in the vanguard of all fields of enquiry, and the 
general reader is left breathless by events. Since there is, 
as yet, no substitute for study of the written word in work of 
this kind; the student has, year by year, to undertake a larger 
and larger amount of reading. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to give some thought to ways 
of overcoming problems of the vast field and increasing 
range of literature, and there are certain theoretical consider- 
ations which may be taken first. A method of solving the 
problem which commends itself to many is to exchange the tire- 
someness of holding up a book and turning the pages for the 
less severe disciplines of visual and auditory reception. With 
practice the student can achieve the art of watching and listen- 
ing, while thinking about other matters, until a fact which 
interests him brings back his immediate attention. Facility 
in this method is indispensable for all those accustomed to 
attending lectures, but it is not applicable to reading, because it 
is almost impossible to read while thinking about some other 
matter. 

It is, of course, easy to carry out some routine, even compli- 
cated manual, task such as knitting, while reading, but the 
knitter must nearly always leave the book to count the stitches. 
It is common practice in most households to turn on the wire- 
less while reading; the auditory stimuli reach consciousness 
only when a point of interest is reached, and then the mind 
must be taken from the book. The question of televiewing 
does not arise because, since the same sense organs are used, 
it is impossible to watch the screen while reading. 

Some will claim that they can scan a printed page, especially 


one containing short news articles, while engaged in conver- 
sation. On retrial it will be found that the mental effort of 
self-consciousness needed to plan and then evaluate the 
attempt will so interfere with reception that it is impossible 
to be sure whether an auditory or a visual stimulus reached 
consciousness at any one instant of time. It is likely, though, 
that it is always the printed word which takes priority. 

Certain stimuli reach the brain at all times but rarely reach 
consciousness: these are named proprioceptive, because they 
give information about the position of parts of the body in 
space, and this information is derived from sensory endings 
recording tension in muscles and ligaments. These stimuli 
can be summoned into consciousness at wil, as when the 
position of a limb is described while the eyelids are closed. 
Consciousness of the position of the limbs is easy while atten- 
tion is devoted to the printed word. In the same way a 
fundamental stimulus like an itch can be recognised, localised 
and attended to without disturbance of reading. With few 
exceptions, whatever monitoring is being performed by other 
sense organs, it is the printed word which reaches consciousness 
when a book is being read. 


It is easy, of course, to copy words from a book, that is to 
write while reading, and by speeding up the actions it is 
possible to read a word or two or even a line or two ahead of 
the writing. It is, however, very difficult to read an unknown 
passage from a book while writing down some other sentence; 
this can be done most easily when the written sentence has 
been carefully committed to memory or has been known for 
many years. Some schoolboys discover that the Lord’s Prayer 
can, by constant repetition, be said out loud while the speaker’s 
thoughts are elsewhere; in the same way it is fairly easy to 
speak out a poem or a passage of prose which has been 
memorised, while reading or thinking. As some theatre- 
goers know to their discredit, it is possible to sing the National 
Anthem while glancing at the programme, but it is very difficult 
to read an unknown passage while reciting or singing, and 
usually, on experiment, the recitation or song becomes staccato, 
so that, although the gaps are too short for analysis even by 
another observer, it is likely that perception of the written 
word has to be interrupted for short periods and is not con- 
tinuous in the face of competition. 

These abilities are naturally variable from person to person, 
and they can be increased by training, but it is not surprising 
that perception of writing is more delicate and more easily 
disturbed, being the latest of man’s evolutionary achievements. 
Now, from a neurological point of view, the act of reading 
is a feat of bewildering complexity. Besides the controlled 
balance of neck- and hand-muscles, the co-ordinated gymnas- 
tics of the eye-muscles, the optical precision of the anterior 
and posterior chambers and lens, and the fascinating problems 
of transmission of nerve impulses by which the image is at 
last thrown upon the cerebral cortex, there are to be reckoned 
with, in the reading of a single sentence, the brain’s power 
of interpretation, analysis and memorisation. If there is one 
thing as certain as another about this mechanism, one of the 
medical student’s nightmares, it is that there is much to learn, 
and that its capabilities are not yet fully explored. 


Bellerophon 


Bellerophon rode Pegasus almost to the sun, where- 
upon Jove sent a gad-fly to cure him of presumption. 
The glare dazzling my eyes, 

This strong force battling under me 
Dragging me to the skies 

Delirious-eager, half-afraid, 

Aware of might, joy, power, ecstasy ! 


And at the sun, something went wrong. 
The brute power turned against me, 
Reared, threw me, flung me headlong 
Down the deep sky, the sheer abyss of air, 
Still with my sense awake, still too aware. 


INNES RITCHIE. 
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The Good Solution 


By C. A. HOY 


66 OUS avez trouvé la bonne solution!” We have 
long since lost count of the number of times we have 
heard these words from Frenchmen and French- 

women, rich and poor, in almost every corner of France. But 
after only a few months of this pleasant life we ourselves 
realised that we had indeed found the good solution, and now 
after nearly two years we are the more convinced. The 
ingredients are: average good health, a very modest income 
and a small initial capital; a love of travel and leisure of course; 
not too much insistence on luxuries, a liking for simple fare 
and a sound knowledge of French. All these we happened to 
have. Our service life was over, our children happily settled, 
and so it is that we are Romanichels in France, living a life 
of liberty which is very nearly absolute. 

This happy state of affairs has not been achieved without 
dust. When, three years ago, life in a country-house with no 
maid and not even a jobbing gardener became impossible, 
the idea of existence in a caravan—however large—in a foreign 
country seemed exciting and romantic but plainly out of the 
question. Our friends minced no words when we mentioned 
the crazy plan. Yet it is now come to fulfilment, and I write 
these lines in our caravan, some fifty yards from one of the 
loveliest beaches on what Chateaubriand claims to be the most 
beautiful of all French coasts. On this sunny May evening 
we are quite alone, and the glorious beach is deserted, though 
five kilometres away is a pleasant town. We have reached 
this place after a five-weeks journey, which has brought us 
from Villefranche-sur-Mer by way of Aix-en-Provence, Arles, 
Montpelier, Narbonne, Perpignan, Carcassonne, Toulouse, 
Tarbes, Lourdes, Pau, Saint Jean de Luz, Bayonne, Arcachon, 
Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Nantes and Dinan. Our only expendi- 
ture has been on petrol, food (all prepared at “ home”) and 
wine, visits to museums and historical monuments and a few 
luxurigs in the way of concerts and lectures. There can be 
no better way of seeing and knowing a country. We stop 
where we please and as long as we please; we talk to people 
of every sort; every Frenchman is our friend for the moment 
and we have made,a host of deeper friendships. When the 
King died we had letters of sympathy from French friends 
from a dozen different districts. F 

The caravan was chosen by my wife, and we have never 
once regretted the choice. It was the largest permitted by 
English law, and the roomiest to be found, though by no 
means the most expensive. It has a bathroom with a real 
bath and hot and cold water, gas and electricity, the former 
bottled and available in every French town and village, the 
latter from a house if we happen to be near one, which is 
seldom, and two of the most comfortable armchairs we have 
ever had. There is a small, well-furnished kitchen with a 
full-sized gas-cooker, and we carry a serviceable library. Our 
gas-bill for lighting, cooking, ironing and partial heating 
averages 5s. a week, and our coal-bill is about half of this. I 
give these tiresome details to show that our life is one of quiet 
and miniature luxury. 

To pull our caravan we decided that utility must come before 
elegance, and we bought a Land Rover, a sturdy rough 
diamond of a car which pulls our two tons anywhere and never 
gives us a moment’s anxiety. It makes, in addition, an excellent 
storeroom. The buying of these prime necessities was the 
least difficult of the initial preparations. I cannot now give 
all the details of how we obtained the consent of the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to our permanent residence in 
France, the rather reluctant agreement of the French authorities 
to the importation of the two vehicles into France, and permis- 
sion from the Bank of England to take them (and ourselves) out 
of Britain and to import into France an adequate amount of 
money. All this was accomplished somehow, and on October 
25th, 1950, we embarked at Dover for Dunkerque in the train- 
ferry, the only vessel capable of transporting Sunbeam across 
the Channel. Sunbeam is the caravan. 


From Dunkerque we made our way by easy stages to Nice. 
I cannot give now the details of this one of many delightful 
journeys, but two will serve to show that travel by caravan 
is of all methods the most supremely satisfactory. At a cross- 
road near Lyons, having stopped for some trifling hitch, we 
noticed a modest little sign on a by-road pointing to “ The 
House of Ampere.” A drive of some fifteen kilometres brought 
us to a pleasant old farmhouse where Ampére had spent many 
years, and where are displayed his instruments, with docu- 
ments from learned societies all over the world admitting him 
to their membership. During the same journey we met by 
chance, and entertained, a passing priest. He asked to be 
allowed to show us the Curé d’Ars, Saint Jean-Baptiste-Marie 
Vianney. We were taken and saw literally the saint who died 
in 1859, for he has been embalmed and lies in a shrine in the 
basilique which has been added to the tiny country church 
of which he was the famous curé. 

After six months of pleasant and inexpensive stay and travel 
occurred the first descent to earth. We had come to France 
as tourists, and our vehicles were introduced under cover of 
a laissez-passer which gave us the right to keep them in France 
for six months free of duty. As we had no intention of leav- 
ing, we took steps to pay the Customs charges. These 
amounted at that time to 63 per cent of the value of each 
vehicle, as assessed by the French authorities, and this was a 
serious matter whose happy solution would make another 
story. In the end the goodwill and scrupulous fairness of the 
Customs officials took a great deal of the pain out of the 
operation; nevertheless the fee made a very considerable hole 
in our year’s allowance from England. 


This little account of a very successful venture, however 
incomplete, would be quite so without mention of the French 
police. Their variety seems infinite, but they have this in 
common. Like our own, they are wonderful; not quite in 
the same way, but still wonderful. A long tale could be 
written of their help and kindness; all I have room for here 
is the story of two small incidents. Usually, when travelling, 
we instal ourselves for the night in the town or village square. 
Some time ago we arrived in a well-known town where there 
was no obvious stopping-place. I went to the police station 
for advice. We were not required to “move on.” Instead, 
the superintendent consulted various colleagues, and, after dis- 
cussing the merits of this place and that, decided that X would 
be the pleasantest and most comfortable. Do not suppose that 
X was a caravan-camp, a place we always avoid; it was a 
small public square a few minutes from the centre of the town. 
To help us to find it the superintendent drew a little pencil 
sketch; later he came along on a bicycle to see if we were 
comfortable. 


Incident number two occurred recently. I set off one 
morning to buy some bread. Meeting a man in shirt-sleeves 
on a bicycle, I asked him the way to the nearest bakery. He 
told me, but he said, “It’s a long way. As a matter of fact 
I’m a policeman.” He pointed to “ Gendarmerie Nationale” 
stamped on the frame of his bicycle. “ Would you like me 
to get some for you?” As the shop was evidently in the 
opposite direction to that in which he was going, I thanked 
him, and said I couldn’t think of putting him to this bother. 
“It’s no bother,” he said. “I offer it de bon coeur. Tell me 
what you want, and I'll get it.” Off he went, and in eight 
minutes was back with the necessary length of bread. 

A last word. We called once at a little chdteau which used 
to be the home of Montesquieu, to ask if we might stay for a 
few days in the grounds. (This was not so impertinent as it 
sounds, as we had been sent by a friend of the present owner.) 
To the young lady who answered the door I explained 
that we had a caravan. “ Well,” she said, “ if it were a question 
of only you two, I should say come and stay as long as you 
please. But a caravan—that’s rather difficult. How many 
wagons are there?” She may have had ideas about camels 
too, for to the French, good philologists, a “ caravan ” is still a 
“ caravane.” 

Envoy: We still pay full income tax in England. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been occupied this week in transferring myself from 

one part of London to another. This process of changing 

houses is one that I recommend to those who enjoy the 
spectacle of skill and energy, who are affected by the transience 
of material possessions, or who wish to subject to the test of 
ordeal by battle the strength and beauty of their own characters. 
Few human activities present us with so simultaneous a conflict 
and fusion of regret and hope; regret that yet another dusty 
chapter of life should be closed for ever; hope in the wider, 
fresher, cleaner life that now, amid new surroundings, is to 
open. We spend the last forlorn night in the room that has 
been ours for many years; we wake to observe that the familiar 
pictures have been removed from the white walls and that 
their place is marked by straight lines of dust. Our breakfast, 
served to us on an occasional table with occasional cups, is a 
provisional affair; lumbering down the street the furniture vans 
appear, manoeuvring as slowly as battleships in Valetta 
harbour. Strange strong men enter and whisk away from us 
the occasional table; with a whisk disappears from below us the 
occasional chair, last survivor of this destruction. We stand 
lonely on the bare boards as the dust rises and the sound of 
bumps and panting reaches us from the hall. To the depressing 
sense of impermanence thereby imposed there is added an 
unusual consciousness of lack of occupation; it is as when an 
unlighted train plunges into a tunnel and we sit there staring 
into darkness with an open book upon our knees, aware that 
there was an orifice of light and life behind us and that some- 
where in the remoter distance is another orifice, on passing 
which there will be light and sunshine again, cows and fields, 
and the book waiting for us upon our knees. 

+ * * ® 

I am confirmed on such occasions in my dislike of the pro- 
cesses known as “ tidying away ” or “ putting things in a safe 
place.” I am not myself afflicted by acquisitive instincts and 
have no propensity to hide and hoard. My waste-paper-basket 
is made of leather and is as large as a regimental drum; without 
a sense of guilt I throw into it the string from book-parcels, odd 
bits of wire, and such keys as I am unable to identify. Yet those 
who are responsible for the management and maintenance of 
my mundane life are inclined to retrieve these unwanted 
objects, to twist the bits of string into horrid little lovers’ knots, 
to hoard the wire, and to tidy the keys away into drawers. When 
we move house these relics of a forgotten past are disclosed. A 
drawer when opened will rattle ominously, and in its recesses 
will be found a rusty hinge, four screws, the two of clubs from 
some forgotten pack of patience cards, and a ticket dated April 
1938 for admission to the Jardin d’Acclimatation. A cupboard 
when lifted lightly on to the shoulders of these strange strong 
men will be accompanied by the tinkle of falling glass, and 
unwelcome picture-frames will come to light. The lower layers 
of my own clothes reveal extraordinary items of apparel, such 
as a pair of knee breeches, a sword-sling, or those heavy socks 
that are worn, when they ascend the Alps, by younger men. 
Even more dangerous is the system known as “ putting things 
in a safe place.” This pernicious habit is due, not to the hoard- 
ing instinct, but to the even more unenviable vice of suspicion. 
Being a trustful man, I have never acquired the habit of lock 
and key; never, moreover, have any of my possessions, apart 
from books, been stolen by my friends; and the amount of time 
and anxiety I have saved myself by my careless ways is not to 
be computed. But the careful housewife will spend distressing 
hours striving to recollect in what safe place she hid my links. 

* * * * 

The vans in the street below will cast their moorings and put 
to sea; as we bid farewell to the empty rooms our feet echo 
dolefully on bare boards. The practice among the more 
enlightened furniture-removers is, I find, to park the vans for 
the intervening night in some dep6ét or repository, intent on 
resuming the battle when daylight dawns. In preparation for 
this combat small coloured labels have been affixed to the furni- 


ture, bearing such inscriptions as “ ground-floor front ” or “ top 
floor back.” The next day we are faced by the empty rooms of 
our intended home, but before long come sounds outside, the 
panting and the bumping are resumed, and one by one our 
familiar possessions lurch and lumber into the house. It is at 
this stage that the strength and beauty of our characters are put 
to the test. Our new dwelling has been painted, papered and 
washed in order to be in a fit state to receive the inflow. When 
our tables, cabinets and chairs are set in these clean rooms, 
their natural shabbiness becomes apparent; to surmount the 
despair occasioned by this shame requires great dignity of soul. 
Moreover, however exact may have been our preparatory 
measurements, many of our possessions will have expanded 
during the night, and have acquired that extra inch that prevents 
them from fitting into the space between the window and the 
door. Back they go into the centre of the room until such con- 
gestion occurs that we can no longer step as men step in normal 
life, but have to insert our legs with the right foot sideways. 
* . ” ™ 

The lassitude caused by such acrobatics has, I find, a wasting 
effect upon the nerves. One dashes into the ground-floor back in 
order to place a mirror upon the chest of drawers, and is caught 
in the doorway by a refrigerator moving blindly but relent- 
lessly. One hurries into the bedroom carrying a favourite pic- 
ture, only to be brought up sharply by someone treading 
carelessly upon the length of cord that trails behind. One steps 
back to gauge the straightness of an engraving, and the bust of 
the young Octavian (never one of my favourite men) falls to 
the floor. Anxious to accomplish something deft and useful, 
one starts arranging the new note-paper and envelopes in the 
drawer of the writing-table, to discover that one’s fingers, dusted 
with the grime of labour, have left Bertillon tokens upon the 
clean white sheets. One hastens to cleanse oneself in the bath- 
room, only to find that the water has been turned off; all that 
greets one is a grimy sigh. Distracted by these misfortunes, one 
is apt to become snappy with those who think they are assisting, 
but who are in fact merely getting in the way. At such moments 
we find that we are averse from the bright ideas of others. We 
have taken great trouble, and manifested considerable skill, in 
affixing above the chimneypiece a painting of Orpheus and the 
animals, only to be told by idle observers that we have hung the 
beastly thing at least a foot too high. The hammer, which, in 
order not to mislay it, we had placed in a porcelain vase, has 
been removed “to a place of safety” by some careful house- 
wife and cannot again be found. The bag of nails that rested so 
conveniently to hand upon the lamp-shade is dislodged by some 
busy interloper and flings its contents upon the sofa in a shower 
of iron rain. Our eyes fill with slow and bitter tears of rage. 

* * * * ° 

Slowly the daylight fails. It is then discovered that all our 
lamps are fitted with three prongs, whereas all our new plugs 
have two holes only; a naked bulb glowers at us high up in the 
ceiling. We decide in our exhaustion to complete the day’s 
work by detaching from the furniture the small coloured labels 
that had been affixed. We then find that someone with a tidy 
mind has removed to a safe and unidentifiable place our knives 
and scissors. We sink into an armchair and then remove the 
tin-tacks from the cushions. The cleaner, fresher, better, life 
that we had hoped for appears remote. We pick up The 
Economist and are transported to the world of facts. After all, 
what does it matter whether you or I move from one place to 
another ? The only thing that matters is that we should pre- 
serve Our inquisitiveness and our amusement at what happens 
round us in the circus of life. If we be any good at all, the 
displacement of the moment has no effect whatsoever upon 
our interior monologues. They talk to us about human suffer- 
ing. They warn us about human difficulties. They teach 
us not to be harsh about old gentlemen who conduct them- 
selves in deleterious or comic ways. They teach us to conserve 
our calm. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


King Henry the Sixth—Part ILL. By William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.) 
** T WONDER how the king escaped our hands.’’ Shakespeare plunges 
into his chronicle with his first line, and the Birmingham Repertory 
Company plunges with him, filling the stage with clash of arms, beat 
of drum and brave and brutal lines bravely and brutally spoken. 
By one or two members of the company all too bravely. One could 
take a cooling drink at ‘* The Olive Branch ”’ in the interval (what a 
name for a public house when the Cut is like to run with Shake- 
spearean gore !) and almost expect to hear each fresh outbreak of 
the Wars of the Roses across the road. 

Still, it is better to hear Shakespeare roundly mouthed than 
Shakespeare mumbled, and the major characters are handsomely 
played. Mr. Paul Daneman, as Gloucester, with the one part in 
the play that is written with a sense of growth, grows with his part, 
and fills the stage with ambitious wickedness in the ‘* I can smile 
and murder whiles I smile ’’ speech that the producer has so wisely 
picked on for his second curtain. Miss Rosalind Boxall has the voice 
and the manner, if not the presence, for the tigerish Margaret, and 
stills her full-bodied ragings into a bloodcurdlingly quiet and matter- 
of-fact ‘* Off with his head,’’ over the fallen York, whom she has 
already stabbed with a will. I had not thought to hear that spoken 
on the stage, and by a Queen, without recalling Wonderland’s Queen 
of Hearts, but I recall it only as | write. At the Old Vic Miss Boxall 
dared me, as it were, to remember, and I was too moved to dare. 

It is surprising, indeed, how much this indifferent play can move 
one. The rough dignity of such oafs as Clifford, such butchering 
careerists as York and Warwick, is expressed in speeches which, 
however improbable their occasions, have more often than not the 
true Shakespearean ring. Shakespeare never troubled, it seems, to 
make psychological sense out of Henry. If, as he says, his title’s 
weak, if, as he says, his kingdom is ill-got—so much so that he honours 
his son by entailing it away from him—why then does he not yield 
the crown at once instead of proposing to enjoy it for a lifetime 
against his conscience ? But Shakespeare gives him at least two 
splendid speeches, and Mr. Jack May invests them with the appro- 
priately weak and wistful dignity. 

This is a play that is but rarely performed. On its own merits it 
hardly deserves to be played more often. But it is well worth seeing 
once, and, played as well as it is by this company, and put on with 
such pace and zest, it might be seen on this occasion as well as any. 

ALEXANDER PyM. 


CINEMA 
The Sound Barrier. (Plaza.)———Né de Pére Inconnu. (New Gallery.) 
——First Communion. (Academy.) 


I now know (I think) the principle of jet-propulsion, and why it is 
(or has been considered) dangerous for aircraft to approach the speed 
of sound. i even know the speed of sound, though I am liable to 
forget it again, as I have so often in the past. For these valuable, if 
only fleetingly retained, morsels of scientific knowledge I am indebted 
to a new British film, The Sound Barrier, which is as smooth, sleek and 
gives the impression at times of being as speedy, as the British jet- 
propelled aircraft in which its heroes, and even its heroine, whoosh 
across the screen. 

How far is a man justified in risking his life for achievement in the 
air (to break through the sound barrier, in fact) when his wife pleads 
with him to stay alive ? How far is her father justified in sending son, 
son-in-law and others to their death for the sake of his dreams of 
supremacy in the air? This tale of Britain’s post-war pace-setting is 
slung on corny old coat-hangers such as these, and Sir Ralph Richard- 
son as the production tycoon and Mr. Nigel Patrick as his son-in-law 
and chief test-pilot do a neat job between them of making the story 
seem rather less machine-made than it is, while Miss Ann Todd 
agonises prettily. 

If | am too easily bored by screen clashes between stern parent and 
resentful daughter, and even more easily by reconciliations over the 
Sleepy little head of fatherless grandchild, | must own that I can take 
quite a lot of goggled heroes wrestling with controls and of monster 
jet aircraft as streamlined as goldfish and as swift as bullets. And, 
if the film is not entirely my cup of tea, let me admit that to many 
thousands it will be a piece of cake—to misuse a phrase that Mr. 


Terence Rattigan uses more than once too often in a script that does 
his gift for dialogue a little less than justice. 

Hard-worked though the situations are, in The Sound Barrier they 
are as nothing to the cliché-ridden Né de Pére Inconnu, in which yet 
another daughter rebels against yet another father, only to have him 
attempt to ruin her love by publishing the fact—in a highly artificial 
court-room scene—that he is illegitimate. The dialogue would have 
seem stilted even in the captions of silent films, and the dull and 
implausible tale is made tolerable only by the acting of Mlle. Nicole 
Stephane, who has the stride of Miss Hepburn and the look of a 
rather plain young relative of Miss Ingrid Bergman’s. 

Mile. Gable Morlay has an unrewarding mother’s part in this 
French film from a French-Italian company, and has little more to do 
in the same firm’s wholly delightful Italian film, First Communion, 
This film is all Signor Aldo Fabrizi, who plays the part of an arrogant, 
hasty-tempered, purse-proud littke Roman shopkeeper, who is jet- 
propelled into a wild-goose chase in which arrogance, hasty iemper and 
purse-pride serve only to pile disaster on disaster. Signor Fabrizi, 
tearing round Rome after his little daughter’s first Communion dress, 
is robbed, traffic-copped, insulted, slapped in the face, and taken down 
every peg that matters to a successful confectioner. Throughout his 
vicissitudes he never stops talking and gesticulating ; when words fail 
him he snaps with his teeth at his enemy’s equally eloquent hands. 
How unnecessary to have tied up the episodes of this almost over- 
whelmingly articulate film with snatches of commentary spoken in 
English by an American ! 

But the best of this very funny, very charming film’s visual jokes 
go unglossed by words, and rightly so. The confectioner’s pretty 
neighbour opposite carefully arranging her bosom on the balcony ; 
the confectioner’s wary approach to the lift that always eludes him ; 
and the minute simultaneous motion of eyes, shoulders and hands 
by which a parish priest expresses a shocked pride that he should 
be mistaken for the bishop, a modest disclaimer and a pious hope— 
all these are the very stuff of film-comedy, and Italians, bless them, 
have the eyes and shoulders and hands and bosoms to do it justice. 

Cyrit Ray, 


MUSIC 


ONCE again Glyndebourne has given us an admirable Cosi fan tutte, 
No other opera is so well suited to the house, the setting and the 
genius loci, for in Cosi fan tutte everything is transmuted into music, 
The plot is hardly more or less important than the stage-sets and 
costumes, characterised by the same symmetry, the same fastidious 
elegance and the dreamlike amorality of a rococo fairy-story, which 
inspired Mozart to the most faultless of all his stage works. It is hard 
to understand how the nineteenth century could take the plot seriously, 
even seriously enough to make them neglect the music ; but Beethoven, 
was shocked by Mozart’s choice of Don Giovanni, and fashion, 
after all, makes fools of all of us in the eyes of our grandchildren, 
Think of the impatience and even distaste with which most modern 
listeners enter the world of Parsifal ; and yet who can be sure that 
in a few generations Parsifal will not once again be ranked with the 
greatest of all lyrical dramas ? Habent sua fata libretti. 


This year the production took on a slightly different colour from 
those of other years. From the outset Desz6 Ernster’s Don Alfonso 
suggested a more serious philosopher than can have often been 
found among the elderly, well-living bachelors of Naples; and 
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Sena Jurinac’s Fiordiligi and Anna Pollak’s Dorabella were sisters 
in whom the family likeness consisted of a darkly-shaded vocal 
quality. This question of vocal colouring is one of the most teasing 
to casters, of course ; but memories of Desz6 Ernster’s magnificent 
Hagen at Covent Garden and Sena Jurinac’s perfect Dorabella with 
Suzanne Danco as Fiordiligi (in 1949) will have warned other opera- 
goers beside myself to expect an unusually low-toned, un-brilliant 
performance, 

And so it was, excellent in its way but wanting in the glitter and 
the luminous atmosphere that only a bright-coloured soprano voice 
can provide. In the mock-tragic airs (Come scoglio foremost among 
them) Sena Jurinac passed wholly from parody, even of the lightest 
and most subtle kind, and deployed all the resources of her wide- 
ranging voice and her great technical accomplishments to the 
creation of a tragic effect. Anna Pollak—in whom Sadler’s Wells 
receives a Glyndebourne palm—was,. very properly, the more 
sophisticated of the two singers, and her style and taste (also her 
unusual ability to sing very fast thirds in perfect tune and time with 
her sister) won universal praise. Alda Noni’s Despina approached 
Rossini in style, profusion of comic gesture and the tendency to 
sacrifice the musical line to histrionic effect ; her whole performance 
—as servant, doctor and lawyer—was infectiously, because spon- 
taneously, gay and in even greater contrast than usual to the 
exaggerated sensibilities of her mistresses. 

Richard Lewis and Sesto Bruscantini (last year’s Don Alfonso) 
were the lovers, well-matched singers who suffered a little, perhaps, 
from the momentary exaggerations of self-conscious buffoonery, 
which are the only blemish on the production, A natural comic 
actor can improvise many things which no producer should impose 
on his singers ; and when Erich Kunz sang Guglielmo, the clowning 
was irresistible. Richard Lewis, whose whole stage presence has 
greatly improved since last year, is not a — comic, and Sesto 
Bruscantini, as he showed in Cenerentola, has a vein of broader 
comedy which he wisely did not exploit in Mozart. However, a 
touch of farce delights all English audiences, even when out of place 
by rigorist standards ; and the Glyndebourne Cosi fan tutte has so 


much to recommend it that this slight fault is soon forgotten. 
MARTIN COOPER. 


Two Sonnets 


O God, as in this quiet room alone 
With Thee and with my thoughts I sit, and cast 
My musing mind over the lengthening past, 
Both pride and penitence appear outgrown. 


My highest flights cannot have been my own, 
Nor yet my lowest falls : from first to last 
I seem a feather, tossed upon a blast, 
By tyrant winds from trackless oceans blown. 


Yet, I perceive, through all those happenings 
There was an ** I,’’ and still there is : a being 
Through faith and hope and love and thought made free ; 


Fettered in time and space to finite things, 
Dwarfed, baffled, overpowered by them ; yet seeing 
Beyond them an eternal—even Thee. 


5 


Benedicite omnia opera 


By the brook I lay reclining 
Ear-bound to the water’s falling ; 
Cuckeos in the copse were calling, 
Cowslips on the meadow shining ; 


Colour and keen scent combining 
Blossom sparkled from the hedges ; 
Clucking in and out the sedges 
Waterhens a nest were twining. 


** O,’’ I prayed, ‘* great God of. beauty, 
Present in Thy creatures’ presence, 
Grant that, reaping where they sow Thee, 


We may harvest Thee and know Thee, 
Finding in their joy our duty, 
In their effluence Thine essence ! ” 
I NSOR. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Once, in the old days, relatives who had dairy-farms made 
cheese, They were very proud of their product. It had a fine flavour 
and a rich consistency, and it kept well. When it came out of store— 
and it was kept for about a year before it was ready—it was brought 
to the table in its barrel-shape, with the cheese-cloth still impressed 
in its crust. The top was cut off and served thereafter as a lid, and 
this cheese had something that present-day cheese has not. The 
flavour of cheese was compared when one member of the family went 
to visit another. The visitor was asked to give his opinion of the 
matured product, after which he walked through the loft to look at 
the presses and went along the vat to inspect the curd. Today all 
the strongly-flavoured cheese comes from abroad, it seems. In many 
places vats must be corroding away. and presses mouldering in worm- 
devoured lofts. 


Scythe and Sickle 


It is a long time since I cut rushes for thatch and used a scythe. 
Once I could lay a fairly neat swath, and go forward with a movement 
that was not too jerky, but the day of such ability is far behind me, 
as far behind as the day when I had my hands on the stilts of a 
plough and urged two fine Clydesdales across an old stubble. I was 
then no more than a schoolboy home for a holiday. Last week the 
nettles were choking the path down through the wood so badly that 
I volunteered to try the new scythe. I took off my jacket, put the 
stone in my hip-pocket—hip-pockets these days are not cut to take 
a stick of carborundum—and marched off feeling grand. Alas for 
my enthusiasm! The handles of the scythe raised two blisters, and 
perspiration ran jnto my eyes. The nettles fell in a ragged tangle, 
and the insects rose from the debris and devoured me. I cut a path, 
it is true, but a sickle is a better tool for a man whose skill has gone. 


The result of sickle-work is expected to look rough and untidy. while 
mowing should leave neatness and order. 
Market-Day 

Market-day found us passing through the county towa, and it struck 
me that, though farmers may come now jn cars in place of traps. they 


If anything they are a little better dressed perhaps, 
but they are not the only ones. Burly men and lean men with a step 
unused to the hardness and levelness of the pavement, they are 
noticeable because of their tan. I may be wrong, but they 
have a calm, steady look, and to be less hurried than the towns- 
men about their business. A cluster on the steps of “The Nag’s 
Head” looked down at the market-stalls, where bales of coloured 
cotton were on sale alongside mounds of cheap crockery, “trees” of 
denim overalls, heaps of ready-made clothes. The scene was old. and 
the cries of the vendors the cries of yesterday. A shepherd came 
clumping past with a dog at his heels. The man’s neck was like brown 
leather, and in his bony hand he held a stick. I watched him steering 
his way through the crowd, looking ahead as though in search of a 
missing ewe. His dog, too, was out of his element, and padded 
soberly at his heels, ignoring the wandering curs of the street. 


change very little. 


seem to 


Pigeon-Preservation 

If all the pigeon-eggs laid in the course of one summer hatched, 
and the young came to maturity, there would be hardly an acre of 
wheat or oats left to harvest, hardly a bit of greenstuff in any field. 
Fortunately, nature takes care of things, and many a nest is robbed, 
many a young bird taken by predators long before it gets to the field. 
Nevertheless, a balance is maintained on the other side. The birds of 
prey do not find every nest. The carnivorous animals fail to reach 
every nest they discover. These facts alone do not entirely account 
for the pigeon’s preservation. The young are born helpless, in con- 
trast to the young of ground-birds. A partridge chick can escape into 
the grass; a moorhen’s young can swim and dive; but the newly- 
hatched pigeon can do nothing but wait for the return of its parents. 
If they are killed, it starves to death, but it remains on that fragile 
platform of sticks. If the young pigeon could move about, it would 
topple to the ground and be killed or gobbled up by the first hungry 


creature it encountered. It is only as it grows feathers and gathers its 
wits that it becomes aware of danger. 
Locking after Beans 

Runner-beans cannot be left to take care of themselves, They 
should be stopped when they have reached a satisfactory height, 
sprayed with cool, clear water to help the flowers to set, and kept 


moist at the roots. Later, when the crop begins to come, it should 
be gathered as often as possible. Like many other things, runners 
tend to stop producing when the beans swell and mature, as they will 
if not picked. IAN NIALL. 
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WHEN THE HOOK catches in the line, a 
fisherman is annoyed. But there is one kind 
of fishing where it is an accomplishment. It 
is the highly specialised art of bringing up a 
cable from the depths of the sea practised 
regularly by the crews of the cable ships 
belonging to Cable & Wireless Ltd. They 
fish with a grapnel. 

Delicate instruments have brought the 
ship over the cable. The grapnel swings at 
the end of a hawser. Its four foot length sinks 
down to the ocean bed, maybe to 3,000 
fathoms — about 3} miles— where the 
pressure is 3} tons per square inch. The 
grapnel must be guided until it catches the 
cable, sometimes a tedious business. Hauling 
in is tricky and often dangerous when a cable 


part of Britain’s Business... 


48 INCHES... 


..» DEPTH 35; MILES 
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is badly entangled and the weather is rough. 
The ships, for all their elegant appearance, 
are floating factories, manned by experienced 
resourceful technicians ready to effect a repair 
of 50 feet or put in a 100 mile extension. 
There are 155,000 nautical miles of cable 
in the great submarine network of Cable & 
Wireless Ltd. Despite ever rising world costs 
of material and labour constant maintenance 
keeps the traffic load moving quickly and 
The Company has eight cable 
ships patrolling the world’s waters — they 
are a vital part of this vast integration of cable 


securely. 


and wireless communication, which serves 
the whole Commonwealth, earns money for 
Britain in foreign countries and is truly part 
of Britain’s business. 





CABLE & WIRELESS LTD — 


ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 125 


Report by Lewis Petrie 

A prize of £5 was offered for irregular degrees of comparison on the 
model of ** liar, dam’ liar, expert witness.”” 

As I opened the envelope containing the entries for this competition» 
the sound of the grinding of axes was loud and clear. And as I took 
out the entries, my fingers narrowly escaped being pricked on the 
prejudices with which they bristled. Evidently this exercise gave scope 
for purging a great deal of bile—which was, however, better for the 
entrants than for the entries. There were one or two surprises. First, 
the small number of political allusions. Secondly, how often two or 
more competitors hit on the same idea and expressed it in almost the 
same words (though doubtless the limitations of the formula had 
something to do with that), For example :— 

Optimist, incurable optimist, Liberal candidate. 
(Miss E. M. MITCHELL.) 

Optimists, crazy optimists, Liberal candidates. (N. HopGson,) 
Bore, crashing bore, golfer. 

(DouGLas HAawson and H. A. C. EVANS.) 
Rich man, millionaire, dentist. (W. BERNARD WAKE.) 
Millionaire, Croesus, dentist. (H. A. C. EvANs.) 
Millionaires, multi-millionaires, dentists. (A. MACDONALD.) 


The perennially tender feelings of literary competitors found 
vent in :— 
Swankers, d——d swankers, winners of Spectator competitions. 
(N. HopGson.) 
Fatuous effort, plagiarism, prizewinning entry. 
(P. A. T, O’DONNELL.) 


Tormentor, incarnate fiend, competition-setter. 
(Eric SWAINSON.) 


Of the purgative efforts, the fiercest were :— 

Dunce, ignoramus, State Scholar. (S. W. S.) 

Unshaven, dirty, highly artistic. (PAULINE WILLIS.) 
One anonymous competitor sent in no fewer than eighteen entries, 
most of which were too far from the model for consideration. I 
must, however, quote one entitled ‘* Lawyer’s Progress,’’ even though 
it is very probably a chestnut : 

Getting on, getting honour, getting honest. 

Selecting prizewinners was not easy, since the two requisite qualities 
of wit and consistency were not much in evidence. On that standard 
the best were two old hands, Allan M. Laing and D. R. Peddy, and 
Dr. Alex Kaatz of Jerusalem, whom I believe to be a newcomer. 
I recommend that the prize-money be divided equally between these 
three. Honourable mention for good single or double shots should 
be made of Mrs. D. S. Walker, Leslie Parris and F. F. Roberts. 


hes a 
CRAVEN 


TOBACCO 
man 


Here’s tobacco that scores ‘ all 
round the wicket’. Your first 
pipe of CRAVEN tells you why 
men who demand a luxurious 
smoke and top value for 
money are faithful to this fine 
tobacco— year in and year out. 
Such fragrance and flavour, 
such cool, slow smoking. 









CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4/6 oz. 
Craven Empire de Luxe Mixture 4/2 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 
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PRIZES 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 
1. A columnist, a mud-slinger, Senator McCarthy. 
2. Clever, damned clever, gaoled. 
3. Innocents, dumb brutes, wireless studio audiences. 


(ALEX KAATZ) 
1. Unresponsive, aggressive, peace-loving. 
2. Separated, divorcee, film star. 
3. Subjection, subjugation, People’s Democracy. e 
(D. R. Peppy) 
Naughty, obnoxious, maladjusted. 
Men, mice, manpower units. 
Pending, lost, *‘ under active consideration.’ 
COMMENDED 
(Mrs. D. S. WALKER) 
Wife trouble, incompatibility, stalemate. 


> 


wens 


(Lesiie PARRIs) 
Overstatement, gross exaggeration, salesmanship. 


(F. F. Roperts) 
Instructions, explicit instructions, back-seat driving. 
Writing, vile writing, doctors’ prescriptions. 


SPECTATOR ‘COMPETITION No. 128 
Set by N. Hodgson 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for soubriquets (on the 
analogy of ‘* The Swan of Avon,’’ ** The Rupert of Debate,’’ &c.) for 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, General de Gaulle, and 
Dr. Hewlett Johnson, . 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than August 6th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of August 15th. 





The Spectator, July 24th, 1852 


Thomas Collins, an old man, has been twice examined before 
Mr. Arnold at Westminster, on a charge of having fraudulently 
obtained a great number of portraits from “the nobility and 
gentry.” .. . The Earl of Desart was the approximate cause of 
his exposure, as he readily prosecuted. Collins, he said, came 
to him in 1848, and asked for his portrait, in order that he might 
have it engraved for his work of “ Portraits of Conservative 
Statesmen.” The portrait was lent, and the Earl heard no 
more of it until the other day, when he received a pawn- 
broker’s duplicate for the portrait, pledged for £2, and a letter 
which is a curiosity. 

“My Lord—I have really now no other alternative but to 
write to you, and describe what must be to me most painful. 
I struggled, but wholly failed in my efforts, to publish your 
Lordship’s portrait in my national work of Eminent Conserva- 
tives; and during the Whig Administration all my efforts were 
in vain. A distress on my property was the result; and in 
order to save the property of others, I was compelled to adopt 
a most disagreeable mode to do so. Your Lordship’s portrait, 
amongst the rest, is in safety, at considerable expense to 
myself. How. my Lord, I rejoiced when Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment was installed! I made myself quite certain of conquering 
my difficulties by proceeding with my national work, and my 
resolution was formed to place your Lordship’s portrait in hand 
forthwith; but, my Lord, unexpected troubles have come upon 
me, and I therefore candidly and openly confess my position. 
1 enclose the document (the pawnbroker’s ticket) to show that 
the property is in safety; but, my Lord, not being able to 
conquer the troubles with which I am now visited, I have 
resorted to your Lordship without loss of time. I will not enter 
into details of my present position. Suffice it to say it is 
excrutiating, 

“IT have the honour to be, your Lordship’s faithful humble 
servant, “ THOMAS COLLINS.” 
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Which years model? 


EVER SINCE 1769 (when a certain French artilleryman fell out of a self-propelled three 


wheeler) the automobile industry has been planning ahead. What will it offer us in 1962 ? 
Gas-turbines seem a probable. Gas-discharge lighting ? . . . regenerative braking? ... 
stepless transmission ? ... When the next decade’s new model rolls off the assembly line, 


TI technicians will share in the achievement. For then, as now, TI will be ready with many 





of the parts to make the whole, from the components of the axles and steering columns to the 
seats of today — or their unheard-of equivalents to come. Ready with the bicycle of 1962, which 


you might not recognise. Ready with the road signs, which you certainly will. 


@ Ti’s FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


* Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
cylinders — mechanical handling — metal sections — bus body skeletons — gland packings — tubular furniture — paints — road signs. 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 





PRIVATE TREATMENT 
in ILLNESS 


NO FINANCIAL WORRY 








In the event of serious illness or operation many 
people still prefer private advice and treatment to 
the National Health Service, but are afraid of the cost. 
The non-profit-making B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive 
solution. For a moderate annual subscription, the 
Association pays all or a major part of the cost of 
private specialist, nursing home or hospital paybed 


The British United Provident Association 





treatment, leaving members free to make their own 
arrangements. Send postcard for brochure explaining 
how you and your dependants can become members. 
B.U.P.A. has the privilege of supplying many leading 
Companies and Corporations with group schemes. 
Favourable terms arranged with Senior Executives 
on receipt of staff details and requirements. 


President : The Viscount Nuffield, C.B.E., F.R.S. 


61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.I 











LETTERS TO 


Doctors of Divinity 


Sir,—Mr. Ross Williamson might be interested in the information 
about Lambeth degrees which was given by Archbishop Lang in a 
speech in the House of Lords in 1932, in the course of a debate on 
bogus universities, where he explained that as Archbishop he was, in 
effect, a “one-man university” himself. He said that the award of 
Lambeth degrees fell roughly into three categories. The first, even 
then a diminishing one in view of the modernisation of cathedral 
statutes by the Cathedrals Commission, since completed, was where 
the old statutes of a cathedral required the Dean to be a D.D. or 
a B.D., and the person appearing to be most suitable for the office did 
not happen to hold such a degree. The second followed from the 
long-established custom that a diocesan Bishop should be a D.D., 
and consequently, if a Bishop were not already a D.D., or his old 
university did not offer to make him an honorary D.D. (and since 
1925 it has no longer been the custom at Oxford or Cambridge to 
confer an honorary D.D., in all such cases), the Archbishop offers him 
a D.D. jure dignitatis. The third category covered cases of degrees 
conferred for some contribution to learning (usually in theology or 
maisic), or for some signal service to the Church. 

Professor Hodgson has referred to the high standards required 
before degrees in divinity are conferred, and Archbishop Temple 
announced that the conferring of degrees in music would be subject to 
comparable expert advice. As examples of Lambeth degrees con- 


ferred purely honoris causa one might instance the D.C.L., conferred, 


upon distinguished ecclesiastical lawyers like Sir Philip Baker-Wilbra- 
ham and Mr. Justice Vaisey, the D.Litt. conferred upon Mr. F. C. 
Eeles for his work for the care of churches, and the D.D. conferred 
upon the late Dean Bennett of Chester for his pioneer work in throwing 
cathedrals “ open” to visitors. 

It is hardly accurate of Mr. Williamson to write of a “ traffic” in 
these degrees or to say that it jis merely a question of money. The 
number conferred is small: in twenty-five years Archbishop Davidson 
conferred about seventy—fewer than three a year on an average. The 
cost is heavy, and there may well be clergymen whose published work 
would justify the award of a Lambeth degree but who do not feel 
able to meet the cost or that it would be right to allow their 
parishioners to do so on their behalf. In Dean Bennett’s case the 
cost was £71, and he said that had it not been met by friends he 
would have felt bound to refuse the honour as an _ unjustifiable 
extravagance. Since then the £30 stamp duty on these degrees has 
been abolished by the Finance Act, 1945. but there appears to be a 
case for a review of the fees payable to the Court of Faculties. Per- 
haps their procedure could be simplified and made less costly, and 
this might be considered by the Commission on Church Courts now 
sitting under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Lloyd-Jacob. 

It is difficult to see how Bishop Russell Wakefield’s case illustrates 
the intention behind the conferring of these degrees, for historically 
they are simply one example of the effect of the transfer from the 
Pope to the Archbishop of Canterbury of the papal power of granting 
dispensations; just as the Archbishop can grant special marriage-licences 
“dispensing” with the ordinary conditions about residence, so he 
enables those on whom Lambeth degrees are conferred to assume 
the style and title of the degree while “ dispensing ” with examinations 
or residence in a university. 

It seems strange that no official list of living holders of Lambeth 
degrees js published. I have previously suggested to the Editors of 
Crockford and the Official Year Book of the Church of England 
that such a list would be appropriate in either work. It would be 
interesting to know what js the objection to this being done.—Yours 
faithfully, Fevix E. CROWDER. 


9 Parsonage Road, Withington, Manchester, 20. 


Sir.—I am glad to know that Mr, Ross Williamson did not mean 
to call Lambeth degrees bogus, and that illiterate is too strong a 
word for his animadversions on the theological incompetence of 
Bishops. My point about the Oxford statutes is this. Our candi- 
dates are required to submit as evidence copies of works, either 
printed or typescript, which can be sent to two judges on whose report 
the Faculty Board decides whether or no the degree shall be awarded. 
It is possible for a man to be eminent in learning without having 
produced work which can be submitted in this form. A life spent in 
research and teaching may have made him an authority whose verdict 
would be sought by all students in his field. Or he may have worked 
in collaboration with others in such a way that no judge, by inspection 
of the resulting published works, could disentangle his contributions 
from the rest. So far as my experience goes, I should like to assure 
Canon Shirley that, when such cases are put before the Archbishop, 
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his care to secure relevant testimony from persons qualified to judge 
is parallel to the Faculty Board’s reliance on the report of its two 
judges. 

All this refers to degrees conferred in recognition of learning. 
Those awarded on other ground, e.g. to Bishops in virtue of their 
office, or to persons distinguished for some notable service to the 
Church, belong to another category. They correspond to what at 
Oxford are known as degrees by decree. I do not wish to enter here 
upon the general question whether such degrees should or should not 
be given, either by universities or by the Archbishop. I only wish 
to affirm my conviction that Lambeth degrees of this kind are given 
with as much care and sense of responsibility as those awarded by 
universities, and that they do not in fact have the harmful effects 
suggested by Mr. Ross Williamson in his original letter—Yours very 
truly, LEONARD HODGSON. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


Friends of Atlantic Union 


Sir,—It is probably true that there are many voluntary organisations 
which include Atlantic union within their programme of still wider 
union. Perhaps that was the very reason for the creation of a 
voluntary organisation like the Friends of Atlantic Union which, it 
would appear, is going to concentrate on Atlantic union. Its creation 
may be likened to that of the United Europe Movement which, in 
spite of the existence of organisations at the time of its creation in 
1948 that included European union within their programmes, focussed 
some public attention on the need for European union because of 
its concentration on just one aspect in world affairs. 

The need to arouse and inform public opinion cannot be over- 
emphasised, and those few members of the public who interest them- 
selves in world affairs generally should be trusted to decide whether 
to support a particular aspect, or a programme in general. which 
includes certain aspects. If, as the policy of the Friends of Atlantic 
Union seems to indicate, it can furnish politicians whose attention 
must necessarily be divided among domestic and foreign affairs— 
the latter only too often drawing second place—with the results of 
study and research concerning the specific problems, economic and 
political, attached to an Atlantic union, the work of the Friends of 
Atlantic Union should be welcomed by the representative of, as well 
as by, the general public; and if a body, such as the Association for 
International Understanding, is willing to provide a platform for 
organisations which deal with particular aspects in the vast field of 
“ international understanding ” (a vaguer term could hardly be found), 
it is to be welcomed heartily. 

The Press cannot be expected to, and should not, in my view, 
fulfil the work of voluntary organisations. It can, however, more 


than any other medium, focus attention not only on the “crises” 
but on the proposals suggested by the policies of various 
voluntary organisations to overcome these crises.—Yours faithfully, 


M. H. BorMAN. 
36a Belsize Road, N.W.6. 


Outlook from Meikles 


Sir.—I was very interested in Col. de la Fargue’s article Outlook from 
Meikles and in the letters which have subsequently appeared from 
two comparatively new arrivals in this Colony. I have been here (from 
England) for twenty-two years, and my husband for forty years, 
We are farmers; therefore I cuppose, by definition, “ settlers.” In 
commenting upon Col. de la Fargue’s “the settler is, by and large, 
not based on his homeland” Mrs. Symons writes, “Surely the land 
in which a man has made his home .. . is his homeland?” Perhaps 
more generally than is realised by newer arrivals, the older settler 
continues to look to England as “home.” It is still “ home” to us. 
I do not defend this attitude, which to some is irrational and 
indefensible, but merely state that it is ours, and that of many more 
of the older settlers from England. We give our best to this Colony 
and work very hard, but it jis not our “homeland.” England must 
remain that; and we adore it, quite unashamedly. 

Mr. Akehurst in his letter touches on respect, or the lack of it, 
of black for white, and stresses thai the need for example on the 
part of the latter is paramount, and that this may mean “ getting 
down and doing a good job of work to prove superiority.” Prove 
to whom? Oneself? Well and good. To the native? I wonder; 
I do wonder. After twenty-two years of very close contact with 
natives of many, many tribes and territorities, and at various stages 
of civilisation and uncivilisation—my years have been spent far from 
towns, on farms, with few amenities—their wives and children, and 
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with rather raw house-servants (none of all these natives English- 
speaking), I may say that I have never felt convinced that being 
domesticated, and I think fairly adaptable, and able to do everything 
I ask them to do—and often getting down and demonstrating by 
doing it—makes them feel my superiority or any particular respect 
for me. In fact, more and more do I feel that the average native, 
especially latterly, is more likely to consider a woman superior if 
she lacks the knowledge to do these things, or considers them 
beneath her. I suspect that to them a “lady” is one who sits on 
a cushion and sews a fine seam—or does nothing! I have trained 
scores of house-servants from absolute ignorance and rawness to 
very fair ability (often then to lose them to someone who “cannot 
cook at all”), and that is my considered opinion. 

After all my years in this Colony, I do not know what commands 
the respect of natives. Some respect us; others do not. Natives 
vary, as whites do, but we find the older, less-sophisticated native, 
almost without exception, the one to show us respect, or to value 
attention, doctoring, &c. Over many years one learns, at first-hand, 
much about the native, but, with all we “know,” I do not consider 
we “understand” him. I realise that, nowadays, the tendency is— 
judging from articles in periodicals, broadcasts and the Press 
generally—to take the new, sharp impressions of visitors, or those 
who have recently come to live here, as the truest and most reliable. 
Whether this is so or not I cannot judge. My husband for forty and 
I for twenty-two years have worked with, taught, doctored and 
known Africans, and we are interested in them, and attached to many, 
but they can still surprise and defeat us. I doubt if we shall ever 
“understand” them, though they are now so often represented as 
being just like us, only in different-coloured skins. I wish that I knew 
more about them, and how their minds work, Perhaps we are very 
stupid. 


For local reasons I beg to sign myself merely OLD Hanpb. 


Edmund Spenser 


Sir.—Janus may be interested to learn that the fourth centenary 
of the birth of Edmund Spenser has been honoured also by his old 
school, and that the school is by no means forgetful at other times of 
one of its most distinguished sons. We have a house, a leaving 
exhibition and a society all named after him, and we read his poems, 
not for the purpose of examinations, but for pleasure. The Spenser 
Society dined this year on July 17th, which by tradition is believed 
here to be the eve of his birthday. For various reasons the day itself 
was found not to be possible, and it may be that Pembroke College 
chose July 19th also because that was a more convenient day. At 
any rate the celebrations both at Pembroke and at Merchant Taylors’, 
though arranged independently, occurred in the same week. 


In suggesting that a date is only a peg on which to hang a lunch, 
Janus does much less than justice to the entertainment which the 
Master and Fellows of Pembroke provided for their guests. Before 
lunch the Regius Professor of English Literature at Edinburgh 
University, Professor W. L. Renwick, gave a lecture on Spenser; after- 
wards madrigals were sung from the musicians’ gallery in Pembroke 
Hall—parts of “The Faerie Queene” and “The Shepheard’s Calendar” 
set to music by Elizabethan composers. Each part of this entertain- 
ment was in its own way a delight: mind, body and spirit were all 
refreshed: the birthday was most worthily commemorated.—I am, &c., 

, HuGu ELDER. 


Merchant Taylors’ School, Sandy Lodge, Northwood, Middx. 


{Janus writes: “ Very true. But if there had been no date there would 
have been no lunch, If there had been no lunch there would have been 
no madrigals, and no admirable address—at the luncheon-table—by 
the Master of Pembroke. The peg served its purpose to perfection. 
As to doing justice to the entertainment, my neighbours at the lunch 
can bear convincing witness to that.”] 


Henley Royal Regatta 


Sir,—Mr. J. P. W. Mallalieu entertains us with many of his sympa- 
thetic and felicitous observations at Henley. Yet apparently he did 
not notice the most essential element in the racing—Father Thames. 
Did he “run” too “ softly” in his unceasing course, so as to appear to 
flow in reverse? Father Thames didn’t justify Mr. Mallalieu’s 
geography when he wrote: “ Further up the river there is music from 
the fair” and “ we managed two wooden stools and settled on them up 
the river.” A spent match would have shown the direction of the 
stream—from finishing-post and enclosure to the starting-place at our 
island. We can thank the wind for assisting the breaking of records, 
but it did not “cause the waters to go back.”—Yours faithfully, 
HENLEYENSIS. 


French Books in England 


Sir,—I should like to correct certain rather misleading statements made 
by your reviewer on Livres de France. First, we undertake to supply 
five or ten books yearly not, as suggested, for any fixed sum, but at the 
French price and in the original paper cover. The saving effected is 
precisely the difference between the publication price and the price in 
England, i.e. 20-30 per cent. But our aims are by no means confined, 
as appears to be your reviewer's impression, to selling “ selected choices 
at prices below those generally ruling”; this is indeed the aspect of 
the scheme which least deserves his qualification of “ ambitious.” The 
society was born of the conviction that, if present-day French writers 
are to be introduced to a wider English public, that public must be 
given facilities comparable with those of the French reader; it seeks 
above all to keep the English reader widely informed by means of a 
literary magazine, specialised publication-lists and a _ bibliographical 
research-service, and enables him to obtain any French book at special 
conditions. 

For our basic supply, which is merely one aspect of our activity, we 
have been glad to take advantage of the recently created Franco-British 
Book Selection Committee, sponsored by the Université des Annales 
of Paris. It is the new work recommended monthly by this committee 
of eminent writers and critics to the English public in general that is 
supplied automatically to our members. From October this committee 
is also to recommend an English book to French readers; and there’ 
are strong hopes that an organisation comparable with ours will shortly 
be set up in Paris to diffuse contemporary English literature in French- 
speaking countries, where the same problems of choice and information 
exist. The main preoccupation of these two societies will be to 
strengthen the intellectual bonds between our two countries. We like 
to think that they will achieve rather more important results than the 
reducing “ by upwards of ten per cent.” the price of a few selected 
books.—Yours truly, J. R. DoDEMAN. 

Librairie Francaise, 127 Regent Street, W.1. 


Letting a Flat 


Sir.—I have recently had occasion to advertise an unfurnished flat 
and to show applicants over it. The rent was as high as could reason- 
ably and fairly be asked, there were about £15 worth of the outgoing 
tenant's fixtures, fairly priced at less than they cost, and no premium, 
disguised or otherwise. 

Among the applicants was one who, having viewed the flat, disclosed 
that he was aa agent. He adopted a fatherly attitude and began 
explaining how to let a flat profitably. He had a number of persons 
on his list who would be prepared to pay a considerable sum for the 
same fixtures. There was no charge to landlords. He took some time 
to realise that such folly as to let a flat on fair terms could be deliberate 
and not due to ignorance. 

I had not realised before that agents were prepared to go to such 
lengths to drive up housing prices, and it is only fair to say that none 
of the others who rang up made any such suggestion. Presumably there 
is no remedy, except more houses and flats, since people will pay the 
utmost they can to get a home.—Yours faithfully, E. M. 


Holidays in Scotland 


Sir,—Janus’s references to Scotland as a holiday country were of 
more than usual interest to me, as I have just returned from my first 
visit there (my wife and I experienced the downpour he mentions). We 
endorse all that Janus says about the country, the people and the 
food. We found that folk were kindly disposed to the traveller, and 
anxious to help him in any way, and we were amazed at the variety 
of bread (plain and fancy) and cakes, etc., on sale in even small 
shops. 

Perhaps some of our Scottish readers could enlighten me on why 
many of the churches of the Church of Scotland (except in “ tourist ” 
centres like Edinburgh or Stirling) are kept locked; and also as to 
whether the excellence of the Scots in matters gastronomic can be 
traced to the strong association of their country with France existing 
through several centuries——Yours, &c., J. HowarD WRIGHT. 

46 Forest Road, Loughborough, Leics. 


Legalised Lotteries 


Sir.—The answer to Mr. Arthur Burns surely is that lotteries, like 
alcohol, are harmless in moderation, but socially undesirable if carried 
to excess. Nation-wide mammoth football-pools are a social menace 
for reasons that have often been stated. To recapitulate them would 
be irrelevant to Mr. Burns’ point.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. S. Pratt, 
The Old Portcullis, Badminton, Glos. 








BOOKS OF 
Renegades 


The Traitors. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. MooreHEAD, in a fascinating book, reconstructs the careers, 
analyses the characters and speculates about the motives of the three 
scientists who betrayed to the Russian Government secret information 
dealing with the atomic bomb. Nunn May, outwardly the least 
interesting, is an Englishman. For his services to the Russians, 
which were of very great value, he was given trifling and unsolicited 
rewards. ‘* The whole affair,’ he wrote in his confession, ** was 
extremely painful to me and I only embarked on it because I felt 
this was a contribution | could make to the safety of mankind.’’ 
When, in 1946, he was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment he did 
not appeal, though the Association of Scientific Workers in Britain 
conducted some public agitation on his behalf. He has been a 
model prisoner at Wakefield, and may expect to be released at the 
end of this year or the beginning of next. 

Fuchs, a German who sought asylum in this country from Nazi 
persecution, is a naturalised British subject and broke, therefore, 
two oaths instead of one in doing what he did. He is the same age 
as Nunn May—both are now just over forty—and, though he has 
a more positive personality which at times can glitter and disarm, 
he is, like the Englishman, a rather withdrawn, solitary figure, a cat 
that walks by itself. The information which, over a period of years, 
he clandestinely passed to the Russians was even more important 
than what they got from Nunn May; and his full though turgid 
confession, angled for by the security authorities with remarkable 
patience and skill, is more subjective and more revealing than Nunr. 
May's brief, almost colourless admission of his guilt. The measure 
of Fuchs’ conceit, and the most astonishing thing in his story, is the 
fact that, having confessed, he fully expected to be allowed to con- 
tinue his distinguished work at Harwell. At the beginning of 1950 
he was sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment and a few months 
later was deprived of his British nationality. He had expected the 
death penalty, but this was in any case inapplicable since the U.S.S.R. 
is not an enemy. 

Pontecorvo, two years younger than Fuchs and the only married 
man among the three, was another naturalised Briton. He came 
from Italy and exhibited in full measure the mercurial charm popu- 
larly associated in this country with the Latin races. He was 
gregarious, popular and gay. Mr. Moorehead notes that, when 


Nunn May and Fuchs were exposed, their friends, looking back, 
found it possible to be wise after the event; but in the case of 
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Pontecorvo ‘‘ there seems to have been such an artlessness and 
frankness about him, his comings and goings were so well known 
Over so many years, that his friends still cannot bring themselves to 
accept any really sinister reason for his disappearance.’’ This took 
place in September, 1950, when Pontecorvo, with his Swedish wife 
and their children, suddenly flew from Italy, where the family had 
been on holiday, to Helsinki. They were met at the airfield by a 
man and a woman with a car. . The Pontecorvos got into the car, 
the car drove away and nobody on this side of the Iron Curtain has 
seen or heard of them since. The Russian Government, who denied 
—in the New Testament sense—both Nunn May and Fuchs when 
they got into trouble, did not react to the world-wide speculations 
about Pontecorvo, who is the most brilliant of the three scientists 
and who, if he has gone—willingly or unwillingly—to Russia, would 
be a notable recruit to the team of atomic research workers in that 
country. 

To what extent, and why, did the British security authorities fail 
to prevent these strange and dishonourable men from doing what 
they did? Mr. Moorehead, summing up in a very sensible way the 
difficulties confronting M.1.5 and the police, seems to imply that 
only luck could have put them earlier on the scent of this new and 
outwardly motiveless type of treason. But in fact there was a 
bottleneck, a nodal point in each web of intrigue where greater 
vigilance might have led—at any rate in the first two cases—to an 
earlier arrest ; for both Fuchs and Nunn May at some stage dealt 
direct with Russian diplomatic or consular agents. Perhaps the 
recent case of M. Kuznetsov, whose movements seem to have been 
watched with almost as much patient care as if he had been a rough- 
legged buzzard, indicates that this bottleneck has now been brought 
under closer observation. 

Mr. Moorehead has done his task admirably and has not allowed 
his objective approach to be compromised by the natural abhorrence 
which most people feel for traitors. The traitor is generally a hero 
to himself, and sometimes a hero to those whose cause he furthers ; 
and Mr. Moorehead might have made the ironical point that the 
conduct of Gouzenko, the cipher-clerk whose defection in 1945 from 
the Soviet Embassy in Ottawa led directly to the unmasking of Nunn 
May and, eventually, Fuchs, was—though it seems to us natural and 
admirable—in point of fact an act of treachery. PeTeR FLEMING. 


Credulity and Superstition 


Witchcraft. By Pennethorne Hughes. (Longmans. 2ls.) 
The Alchemists. By F. Sherwood Taylor. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue quest for common origins is full of perils, and, although it is 
clear that all superstitions and religions have borrowed from each 
other, it seems equally clear that both (in their different ways) have 
arisen quite spontaneously from the desire of man to represent and 
evoke and, if possible, to solicit and employ for his own designs, the 
mystical powers of the universe ; according to his particular dis- 
sition or frustration he courted the forces of good or of evil. In 
is essay on witchcraft Mr. Pennethorne Hughes puts forward rather 
too dogmatically certain theories about the origins of magical 
practice which no serious anthropologist would be willing to accept. 
Speculation without evidence may be an amusing and ingenious 
pastime, but it fades out in the light of scientific investigation ; and 
I think Mr. Hughes is at his best when he is being simply descriptive 
and historical. Moreover, one has to remember that witchcraft 
represents the final, decadent and erratic form of an ancient though 
variable cult; it is, in fact, the disreputable residue of something 
which once had profound and universal significance. 

The style of Mr. Hughes is occasionally awkward and liable to 
lapse into a somewhat laboured frivolity, and it is a little startling 
to read of Gerald Heard and Aldous Huxley as ‘** contemporary 
English philosophers.’’ In speaking of palaeolithic rites and of 
telepathy in ancient Egypt, Mr. Hughes is frankly forsaking the 
customary standards of evidence, and is laying down, as established 
facts, things which pertain only to the extravagant and whimsically 
volatile theories of the pseudo-sciences in their most irresponsible 
form. Perhaps it would not be unfair to say that Mr. Hughes is 
intoxicated by the large amount of knowledge, copiously diluted 
with fantasy, which he had poured into his mind. The association of 
withcraft with almost any type of heresy and with Mr. Hughes’ 
irrepressible ** palaeolithic throw-back *’ is not particularly con- 
vincing, and the whole book is a singular mélange of real scholarship 
with entirely gratuitous fancies and rickety parallels. 
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But there is much in Mr. Hughes’ book, more especially in his 
account of the practice, history and apparatus of witchcraft in the 
Middle Ages and later, that is of great interest, and in general well 
presented. His description of the sabbat (not sabbath) is admirable, 
and here he is amply justified in making reference to the fertility 
cults of antiquity. One might venture to suggest that the decline of 
the belief in witches (always representing an esoteric and relatively 
small cul/tus in modern times) has been brought about by something 
closely related to the simultaneous decline of the belief in the orthodox 
religions. I agree with Mr. Hughes that ** magic and religion are 
co-terminous.’’ If only Mr. Hughes had not been himself so 
thoroughly bewitched by his palaeolithic and Egyptian faradaddles 
this would have been a better, more genuinely informative work. 
As it is, the reader has to take many passages with a few grains of 
common salt; but there is much evidence, throughout the book, 
of wide reading and of just appraisal. 

Dr. Sherwood Taylor’s book is of a very different order. It is an 
extremely concise, well-managed and accurate survey of a subject 
which, to a man less enthusiastic and less erudite, would have 
bristled with innumerable dilemmas. Dr. Sherwood Taylor believes 
that science is not a specialised activity which came into existence in 
modern times, but a method of investigation which has emerged 
from the obscure blending of magical rite and systematic experiment, 
of which alchemy and astrology provide the outstanding examples. 
Indeed, it would perhaps be true to say that man has moved from 
superstition to knowledge by the way of experiment ; his belief in 
the occult has been ultimately superseded by his confidence in 
rational empiricism. 

This, in fact, is that rare thing—a work of great learning, admirably 
condensed, which can be read with pleasure by everyone. At every 
stage Dr. Taylor produces his authorities, and his illustrations are 
dependable. No story is more fascinating than the story which is 
here told of the progress from alchemy to the establishment of 
chemical science ; and it is told in a style which is delightful to read. 
Many of the less important facts give a pleasant immediacy to the 
subject ; for example, we learn that Benedictine, that excellent 
liqueur, was invented in 1510 ‘* as a quintessence extracted from a 
great variety of plants, containing in it all the heavenly influences 
that had made them grow.”’ In all respects an admirable work. 


C. E. VULLIAMY. 
Mr. President 


Mr. President : Personal Diaries, Private Letters, Papers and 
Revealing Interviews of Harry S. Truman, Thirty-Second President 
of the United States of America. By William Hillman. With 
photographs by Alfred Wagg. (Hutchinson. 2ls.) 


A WEEK or two ago I reviewed the Memoirs of Mr. Hoover. Here 
we have the interim memoirs of Mr. Truman. Formally, this curious 
work is not an autobiography of the President, since it is the report 
of interviews between him and Mr. Hillman. But for all practical 
purposes this is an autobiography and a most entertaining and, 
in places, engrossing one. For although Mr. Truman’s second term 
is drawing to a close, he is still President, and his nearly seven years 
of office have been as full of excitement and stress as no predecessors 
have known save Lincoln and F.D.R. It is both practically and 
historically important to discover what manner of man Mr. Truman 
is, and this highly characteristic apologia is a very valuable document 
pour servir. 

This is a human story, and its humanity is excellently illustrated 
by the memorandum which tells of April 12th, 1945, when Vice- 
President Truman was summoned from the Capitol to the White 
House and learned from Mrs. Roosevelt that he was President of 
the United States. ‘‘ 1 was very much shocked. I am not easily 
shocked. . . . I decided the best thing to do was to go home and get 
as much rest as possible and face the music. . . . Went to bed, went 
to sleep and did not worry any more that day.’’ In this spirit 
Mr. Truman took on a burden for which he realised, as did many, 
many others, he was ill-prepared. He had not been in F.D.R.’s 
confidence ; his own experience was entirely domestic ; his know- 
ledge of the outside world was confined to his service in France as a 
gunner captain, with a few days off that included a visit to the 
Folies Bergére, ‘‘ a disgusting performance.”’ 

Mr. Truman has learned a great deal in the past seven years and 
learned remarkably quickly, but he had a lot to learn. So, for the 
British reader, the most novel part of the book is the account of 
Mr. Truman’s political career from the day that Big Jim Pendergast, 
the Boss of Kansas City (Missouri), cast an appraising eye on him. 
It is a world of pure (in the technical sense) machine politics. There 
were the factions, Goats and Rabbits; there were the jobs and 
campaigns. Finally, there was the decision of the Pendergast 
machine to run him for the Senate seat in 1934. That year the 


Democratic nomination was equivalent to election—and | was in 
St. Louis on election day that year, and few were they who knew even 
the name of the Pendergast candidate. 

Yet it was this unknown nominee of one of the most notorious 
machines who was to make a deserved reputation as one of the 
most useful senators and, by accidents that were not quite accidents, 
enter the White House. What does this part of the autobiography 
tell us about Mr. Truman ? It tells us that he was a good party man, 
as he still is. With his Confederate ancestry, it was inconceivable 
that he could be anything but a Democrat. It shows him putting 
party and personal loyalty very high indeed in his list of virtues. 
When he was Vice-President elect, he flew out to Kansas City to 
attend the funeral of Jim Pendergast, dethroned, jailed, disgraced. 
Something of the same tenacity has been shown in more recent 
years. 

But we also see Mr. Truman as a family man, or rather as a 
member of a family. We get a great deal of family history, some- 
times repeated a little too often. There was grandfather Solomon 
Young, who was in the freighting business and covered a great part 
of the United States before the Civil War. (The ease with which 
the President found family ties with practically every town in the 
United States was a subject for metrical ribaldry on the presidential 
train in the campaign of 1948.) The same family feeling came out, 
to mingled public horror and pleasure, in the President’s famous 
letter to the music-critic of his daughter. The correct people and 
the musical highbrows were shocked, but the average man and 
woman thought that was how any red-blooded father ought to 
react, and nearly everybody was amused by the spectacle of the 
President of the United States defeating the White House censorship 
and smuggling his letter to the post. 

There is, of course, a good deal for the historian in the book, but 
it is for the personal touches, for the revelation of what manner 
of man is President—and what it is to be President—that the book 
will find and deserve readers. There is conscious comedy in the 
description of what it is to be President and dine alone. Saint-Simon 
would have appreciated the solemnity of the ritual. There is the 
rather pathetic note on the isolation of office. Baseball is played 
close to the White House : ‘* I get out field glasses and watch the 
games going on there. I tried once to go personally and witness 
one of these games and all I succeeded in doing was breaking it up.”’ 

The White House itself plays a great part in the story, for Mr. 
Truman is historically minded, and it was under his leadership that 
the crumbling building was restored. Not only has Mr. Truman 
altered the porch, but he has altered the presidential flag, and removed 
the embossed seal from the floor where possibly irreverent feet 
could tread on it. And, though it may take an effort of the 
imagination, these details are sacred to most Americans. 

There is a good deal of light cast on the working of the presidency. 
Mr. Truman has been one of the most hard-working presidents, and 
has greatly improved the efficiency of the presidential offices. There 
are comments on great soldiers and on the art of history. There are 
comments on the great issues of war and peace. But it is above all 
as a personal revelation that Mr. President is to be commended. It 
comes from the man who, for the moment, won the hearts of millions 
of normally hostile Americans when he turned to the young guest 
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who is now the Queen and said **‘ My dear.*’ It comes from the 
man who showed the American people over their property, the rebuilt 
White House, and obligingly played a little Mozart for the benefit of 
the T.V. audience. In short, this book can be recommended warmly, 
for all its disorganisation, to anyone who wants to understand 
America. 1 specially recommend it to the Dean of Canterbury. 


D. W. BROGAN. 
War Books 
A War of Shadows. By W. Stanley Moss. (Boardman. 12s. 6d.) 
Escape to Captivity. By Peter Hartley. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


Or the two officers who brought a German General back alive from 
Crete in 1944, Mr. Moss was the one who wrote about it. Now 
he has written about other war-time exploits. Mr. Hartley was a 
twenty-one-year-old sergeant when he escaped from Singapore, 
only to be captured by the Japanese on Sumatra. The horrors of 
Japanese imprisonment turned him into a Hertfordshire curate, 
Both of these books, then, arouse curiosity. Both are disappointing 
enough to drive one to some general reflections about war-books, 

First of all, it is not enough for the writer to have done extra- 
ordinary things. Secondly, and particularly relevant to the two 
books under review, it is not enough for the writer to feel that he 
has experienced some emotional or spiritual transfiguration. As in 
any other book the writer must have sufficient talent to make the 
reader experience the events and sensations described, and a sense 
of form and balance capable of showing the individual experience 
in some relation to the universal experience of mankind. Often 
the very intensity of an experience will lend a writer a natural gift 
for these things, so that he achieves intuitively the work of art we 
want. But not always, as Mr. Hartley, particularly, reminds us. 

Mr. Hartley speaks modestly and without the occasional affecta- 
tions of Mr. Moss, but he is just not enough of a writer to raise his 
appalling experiences above the set of well-worn phrases with which 
our own minds pay lip-service to them but fail to grasp them, 
** The starvation level of our daily rations,’’ he writes half-way 
through his book, ** was aggravated a thousand fold by the intensity 
of the long hours of slave labour.’” Well, we, who have not experi- 
enced it, know that much. From someone who has experienced 
it we look forward to an illumination of the experience. Similarly 
Mr. Hartley states that as a result of these experiences he was able 
to confirm his belief in God. This must, in the circumstances, have 
been an even more prodigious feat than the feat of physical survival. 
But one is left at the end of the book merely with the inexplicable 
fact of both. One can hardly expect Mr. Hartley to explain the 
physical survival, although he could have made us more aware of 
the prodigiousness of the feat. But to help explain the spiritual 
triumph is just the sort of thing that words exist for. And the 
words of Mr. Hartley’s book are hardly more helpful than the plain 
statements of fact on the dust-jacket. 

Mr. Moss is much more of a true writer, although not good 
enough to allow himself the luxury of a cliché as often as he does 
(‘* the very soul of hospitality,’’ ‘* the happiest of reunions ’’), 
But he can make us live through an experience vividly. It is the 
simple obvious accounts that impress one in A War of Shadows—the 
ambush of a German column on Crete by a band of Russians, 
Cretans and Englishmen; the shooting of German prisoners by 
Greek Communists reluctant to undertake more war-like actions 
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(this is rather spoilt by having been partially told by Mr. Moss a 
hundred pages or so earlier in the book); the parachute drop into 
elephant-grass in Siam ; a Siamese fish fight. What is less successful 
is Mr. Moss’s attempt to convey the sum-total of his experiences. He 
wraps them all up in a parcel of sub-Hemingway mysticism. At 
the beginning of his book he writes : 

** You had read Proust by candlelight . . . and you had wintered 
in Honolulu. You had been stranded in Cannes, and you had 
heard a gondolier sing to a moon which rode in ripples beneath 
the Rialto bridge. Then, one day, the war had started and you 
had found yourself . . . doing King’s Guard at St. James’s, or 
dining at Chequers, or getting thrown out of Millie’s at five o’clock 
in the morning. These things were either amusing or unpleasant, 
and all of them were interesting.’’ 

But not necessarily interesting to read about. 
interesting ; they could be flat and boring. And when ** you 
came to write of similarly diverse and peculiar war-time experiences it 
would depend on ‘* your ’’ ability as a writer whether they had the 
significance ** you *’ thought they had or not. In A War of Shadows 
there is a little too much plain nostalgia dressed up as something 
more pretentious. ROBERT KEE. 


A Woman of Many Interests 


Lady Charlotte Schreiber (formerly Lady Charlotte Guest) : Extracts 
from her Journal, 1853-1891. Edited by the Earl of Bessborough. 
(John Murray. 21s.) 


Tuis is a sequel to The Diaries of Lady Charlotte Guest, 1833-1852, 
published in 1950. That volume closed with the death of Lady 
Charlotte’s first husband, Sir John Guest, ironmaster of the famous 
Dowlais Iron Works in Wales. The present volume covers her 
second marriage to Charles Schreiber, and ends in 1891, four years 
before her death. Blindness had overtaken her: ‘* I can no longer 
see to write, or to read what I have written. I am, thank God, 
perfectly well in health though growing feebler every day.’’ This 
was the last entry in a journal she had kept, almost without inter- 
ruption, for sixty-nine years—a journal in which this astonishing 
woman recorded in detail a life of prodigious activity. 

In both her marriages Lady Charlotte defied convention. Born 
in 1812, the only daughter of Lord Lindsey, she bridged with some 
difficulty the gulf between society and trade by marrying Sir John 
Guest, who was twenty-seven years older than she was. She bore 
him ten children, took more than a dutiful interest in the great 
Dowlais Iron Works, travelled extensively, entertained lavishly, and, 
in Sir John’s absence, largely managed his industrial and financial 
affairs. In addition to her translation of the Mabinogion, she 
studied Hebrew and Persian, and wrote treatises on iron-processing. 
Three years after Sir John’s death she married Charles Schreiber, 
an extremely handsome young man who had been engaged as tutor 
to her eldest son. This time opposition came from the fact that 
Schreiber was fourteen years younger than herself. It was, however, 
a happier marriage than the first; for one thing, Lady Charlotte 
was more in command of the situation. From now on interest in 
the Dowlais Works was gradually replaced by the ** China Mania.”’ 
Lady Charlotte and her husband scoured Europe for the pieces 
which are now in the Schreiber collections at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. These famous chasses, as they were called, frequently 
kept them abroad for the greater part of the year. Her collections 
of antique fans and playing-cards—a later mania—were subse- 
quently presented to the British Museum. But no brief summary 
can give an adequate impression of the range of subjects to be found 
in her diaries. Politics, industry, travel, literature, the theatre, 
personalities of the day, family ups and downs—she had forty 
grandchildren—crowd the pages. 

The main interest of the diaries, however, lies more in the matter 
recorded than in the manner of telling. There is a curious lack of 
spontaneous intimacy, of those trivial privacies and weaknesses 
which, in most diaries, are so revealing of character. Lady Charlotte, 
one feels, did not allow herself—even for a moment—to be a trivial 
person. One is astonished, rather, at her decisiveness, her courage, 
her generosity and, above all, at her energy : ** That night 1 sat up 
writing till half past two, and before five I was alert again.’’ It 
was the morning she left London for Bruges on yet another chasse, 
and she was then sixty-four. The impression that she was an 
admirable rather than a lovable person may be partly due to a 
certain inarticulateness in recording her reactions ; anything from a 
court function to a landscape tends to be ** pretty ’’—or not pretty. 
And there is also singularly little conscious—though there are, 
happily, moments of unconscious—humour. Lady Charlotte did 
not approve of the Americans she met in Europe; one German 
American, she notes, “‘ seemed utterly disorganised by a long residence 
in Texas.” For all that, the diaries make fascinating reading, and 
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have much of value in them to the social historian. When one 
reads of her in her last years—totally blind, supervising the prepara- 
tion and publication of the five great volumes of her fans and playing- 
cards, knitting red woollen comforters at the rate of one a day for 
London cabmen, and quoting Chaucer to herself--one cannot but 
feel something warmer than admiration. She musi surely have 
been one of the more remarkable women of the nineteenth century. 

As with the previous volume, this one has been ably edited by her 
grandson Lord Bessborough, with the help of Mr. Angus Davidson. 

JOHN GUEST. 


Cricket Commentaries 
By H. E. Dollery. (stanley Paul. 12s. 6d.) 
By E.W. Swanton. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


Professional Captain. 
Cricket and the Clock. 


15s.) 

Cricket books by professional (or amateur) players are usually 
thoroughly bad, but it is difficult for journalist critics to be hard on 
them, remembering Richard Strauss’s cautionary remarks to his 
fellow-composers about the Kaiser Wilhelm’s music : ** One can 
never be quite sure which of us may have written it.’” But Mr. 
Dollery’s contribution rings true. Whether the prose style be his 
very own to the last semi-colon scarcely matters, so good is the 
content and so obvious the experience behind every page. Nobody 
could have written a chapter of Mr. Dollery’s book lacking hard 
work and observation ** in the middle.’’ 

There is much to learn from it in the way of tactics, the nature of 
changeable English turf, technique and menial approach. I, who have 
played and seen cricket a lifetime, have learned not a little from Mr. 
Dollery. There are wise things also for the consideration of the 
average spectator at the moment : 

** One of the worst things to be seen in county cricket is the side 
that gives the game away. The attitude is often an amiable one: 
* They ve done jolly well and deserve to win * . but it overlooks 
the responsibility due to the other fifteen teams in the cham- 
pionship. .. .”" 

Again : 

** If he settles down and bowls steadily the young spin bowler 
should be shown the consideration most, and probably all, slow 
towlers need. He should be given a fairly long bowl so that he 


has time to work his schemes out.”’ 






TITO’S YUGOSLAVIA 


BERNARD NEWMAN 
“6 The best book on the new Yugoslavia so far. 


Abounds jn new and interesting information not obtain- 
able in other volumes 99 —-STEPHEN GRAHAM 
An intimate and delightful travel book, and bang up-to- 
date background to the news. Beautifully illustrated. 18/- 
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JESSICA LOFTHOUSE 

A grand new book on rural Lancashire between Ribble 
and Lune. Of her southern Lancashire Landscape, THE 
Fie_p said “ no other book succeeds so well in capturing 
the true spirit.” Illustrated by the author in pen and 
ink. Maps. 18/- 
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I am reminded of Grimmett, the Australian. Against New South 
Wales for South Australia, he began a scorching day by getting 
one or two wickets before lunch. Then Bradman came in and made 
hundreds. Grimmett was still bowling at 5 o'clock ; then his captain, 
Victor Richardson, took pity. ** Well bowled and bad luck, Clarrie ; 
put your sweater on. There’s a chilly breeze coming up.’’ And 
Grimmett was aghast and mortified : ** Taking me orf ? And just as 
I was workin’ out my plan.”’ 

The measure of Mr. Dollery’s honesty and charm can be gauged in 
this sentence and principle (he is discussing captaincy) : ** Was the 
decision a reasonable one when it was made? If it was, a captain 
should stick to his guns and not be afraid to follow the same line if 
comparable circumstances occur again.’’ It is long since I came 
upon a cricket book of more value than this to the student of the 
game, active or passive. 

Mr. Swanton has selected from his day-by-day writings, and used 
them to show how important is the connection between play and the 
pavilion clock, or, at any rate, how important the time-factor should 
be, though most players ignore it nowadays until the closing afternoon 
of a three-day match, when often there is a scramble that has little 
or nothing to do with skill or art. Often Mr. Swanton points a painful 
moral to those of us who remember the distant times when Test 
matches were not the bane and bore but the glory of cricket. 


In the Test match at Lord’s in 1950, West Indies in two innings 
** received from England only 11 overs more than they bowled 
themselves and they scored 326 more runs.*” No wonder the West 
Indies won. The strokelessness of English batsmen has lost us one 
or two rubbers in recent years. Did ‘t ever occur to Woolley to 
** cut out his scoring strokes in Test matches’’, or to J. T. Tyldesley, 
Hobbs, Macartney, McCabe, Bradman, Barnett—not to go back to 
refer to the definitely legendary Trumper, Jessop, Maclaren and 
Joseph Darling ? Today we confidently apply the honoured title of 
** Master ’’ to batsmen who most days are slaves to the bowlers, 
and seldom score in a Test match hour by hour from the outset at 
thirty an hour ; and, what is more important, seldom give pleasure 
to those watchers who don’t care very much which side wins. Mr. 
Swanton argues and describes sensibly and eloquently ; he knows 
the game and loves it. But we are still waiting for the book that is in 
him, needing only the leisure and concentration essential to good 
and organised writing. NEVILLE CARDUS. 


Patriotism 


The Making of France. By Marie-Madeleine Martin. Translated 

by Barbara and Robert North. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s.) 
The Making of France is an analysis of ideas rather than a history of 
events, describing not, as the title suggests, the wars, treaties, mar- 
riages and political assassinations by which the country between the 
Rhine and the Pyrenees became subject to a single government, but 
the growth of French patriotism under the monarchy, and the 
relationship of patriotism to a nationalism which is presented as the 
work of the eighteenth-century encyclopaedists and revolutionaries, 
Needless to say, Miss Martin considers nationalism a vice and 
patriotism a virtue, and she distinguishes between the patriots of the 
ancien régime and the nationalists of the post-revolutionary age 
somewhat as follows. The patriot, in loving France, loved real 
things ; traditions, customs, his religion, the place where he was 
born. The symbol of his country was a living man, the king, and he 
was united to other Frenchmen, even to those whose views he dis- 
agreed with, by a common loyalty to the crown. The nationalist, 
who was taught that everything to do with the past was bad, had 
nothing to love or admire but abstract principles ; liberty, equality 
and fraternity. The symbol of his country—an allegorical woman 
in a Phrygian cap and a shift—was useless as an object of affection. 
He therefore identified France with his particular political party, 
and, having nothing real in common with his compatriots, could 
express his sense of community only in a negative form, by hating 
foreigners. Thus, while the revolutionaries had talked about abolish- 
ing frontiers and uniting mankind in a universal republic, the actual 
fruits of their philosophy were discord at home and aggression 
abroad. 

It is Miss Martin’s thesis that nationalism and the evils that go 
with it are the consequence of trying to divorce a country from its 
history. If you define France geographically as a collection of 
provinces, or ethnically as a group of people belonging to the same 
race, you leave out the principle of cohesion. What keeps a nation 
together is the fact that the men and women who compose it have 
lived together for a long time. In France this common destiny was, 
in Miss Martin’s opinion, primarily the work of the Capets, a term 
she uses to describe the Valois and Bourbons as well as the Capets 
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VISION & TECHNIQUE IN 


EUROPEAN PAINTING 
BRIAN THOMAS 


A practising painter suggests the need for a new attitude 
of mind towards tradition and function in art. To 
exemplify his ideas, he gives a brief survey of European 
painting ; and he ends by applying the conclusions 
reached in the survey to the predicament of the artist 
to-day. Illustrated, 18s. net. 


The Open Night 


JOHN LEHMANN 


A distinguished collection of studies of the writing of 
some men of genius who have died during the author’s 
lifetime. It includes essays on certain aspects of the 
work of W.B. Yeats, Virginia Woolf, Rilke, Henry James, 
Conrad, Proust, James Joyce, Edward Thomas, Wilfred 
Owen and Rupert Brooke, Demetrios Capetanakis and 
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The Island of Desire 


EDITH TEMPLETON 
Cc. P. SNOW 


‘* Told with the same throbbing sensual power that one 
meets in Maupassant and Tolstoi, but in few other 
writers.’’ (Sunday Times.) 

MARGHANITA LASKI 
‘* There’s no doubt that Edith Templeton is a very good 
writer indeed.”” (Spectator.) 

LIONEL HALE 
** Charmingly frank . . . by turns urbane, wry, thought- 
ful, tender and graceful.’’ (Observer.) 

JOHN BETJEMAN 
** Her gift is to reproduce an atmosphere subtly, and 
her pictures of society life in Prague and lower-middle- 
class life in England are fascinating.’’ (Daily Telegraph.) 

JOHN RAYMOND 


“ Her dialogue is a delight.’’ (New Statesman.) 12s. 6d. net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“FROST IN MAY’ AND “THE LOST TRAVELLER’ 


Ready Today 


‘The Sugar House 


ANTONIA WHITE 

EVELYN WAUGH 
** The appearance of a sequel to The Lost Traveller is an 
exciting event for the admirers of that excellent novel. 


The Sugar House should appeal to a still wider circle of 
readers.’” BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION. 12s. 6d. net. 
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proper. No Frenchman, she feels, can love his country as he should 
if he does not understand their aims or the sentiments they inspired. 
Unlike the revolutionaries, the Capets, who saw nothing wrong in 
the existence of separate countries, only waged war in self-defence, 
or on behalf of Christendom as a whole. 

Miss Martin is one of many writers who, since the end of the last 
century, have championed the political ideals of the ancien régime 
against those of the republic. Bernanos belonged to their number, 
and the leading representative of the movement, M. Charles Maurras, 
is the subject of the closing chapters of The Making of France. These 
writers have, for the most part, been gifted, passionate and sincere. 
Their case is strong. It is difficult to see that France was any better 
off under President Loubet than it was under Louis XV. _ As long as 
they are criticising, their power of invective gives them the upper 
hand. But in reinterpreting the past they weaken their case by over- 
Stating it. 

In order to make her point, it would have been enough for Miss 
Martin to describe the French monarchy faithfully, its failures as 
well as its achievements, and then to compare her description with 
the false picture given by republican historians. Instead she writes 
of the Capets as though she were advertising them for sale. The 
result is what might be expected. One notices only the points where 
the object advertised fails to tally with the claims of the manufac- 
turer. ‘* Even when the idea of Christendom in the West was 
dead,’’ we read on page 193, ** the Kings of France never gave up 
their desire for universal concord...In seeking and concluding 
political alliances, they sought to show themselves neither passionate 
nor partisan nor enslaved by habit, but faithful to the lessons of 
reality, attentive to the experience of history, concerned to show 
empirical wisdom.’’ This generalisation is not an exception, but 
typical of many others, and, for Miss Martin, its tone is restrained. 
If we set the breakdown of Christendom in 1531, her remarks ought 
to be applicable to at least one of the following kings: Francis I, 
Henry II, Francis Il, Charles IX, Henry III, Henry IV, Louis XIII, 
Louis XIV, Louis XV or Louis XVI. But which one ? 

Puitip TROWER, 


Fiction 


The Seasons’ Difference. By Frederick Buechner. (Chatto and 


Windus. Ils. 6d.) 
The Burnaby Experiments. 
The Burgomaster of Furnes, 

Kegan Paul. ls. 6d.) 
The Log of the Pelican. By Gibson Cowan. (Cresset Press. 
The Brazen Bull. By Gerald Kersh. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


Peruaps the word ** fiction ’’ begs the most important question of 
all, because it has never been clear whether we want our stories to 
exist in their own independent right, like Robinson Crusoe on his 
island, or to give definition to our experience by the sort of investiga- 
tions carried out by Laurence Sterne or Virginia Woolf. “If you were 
to read Richardson for the story,’’ said Dr. Johnson, “ your im- 
patience would be so much fretted that you would hang yourself ’’ ; 
and, without knowing the later course of suicide statistics from this 
cause, the reviewer has an obvious duty not to steepen any upward 
tendency among novel-readers by assuming that we all want the 
same thing. 

A good many suicides might, for instance, occur among those who 
read The Seasons’ Difference for the story. Mr. Buechner is even 
at pains to lure them on (rather as Sterne promises dramatic news 
for a forthcoming chapter which is always postponed), by indicating 
that one of his characters at a country-house party has seen a vision 
and promises to evoke something similar for the edification of every- 
one else. There are at once various questions which those who 
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By Georges Simenon. (Routledge and 


12s, 6d.) 
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believe in stories want to see answered. Was it ‘‘ really ’’ a vision, 
as one may hope, and will the others share the experience, as they 
preferably should ? What was the nature of the vision (in as much 
circumstantial! detail as possible), and does it not convincingly imply 
some system of relations as remote from our experience as the South 
Atlantic island on which Crusoe was washed up? To all these 
questions the wary story-lover will foresee unsatisfactory answers 
when he notices that Mr. Buechner is paying more attention to 
character than to action. The vision, which is never shown to us in 
detail, turns out to be real in the sense that it is a response to the 
pent-up needs of the visionary, and the only other character who has a 
similar experience is an adolescent boy, whose peculiar needs produce 
some considerable variation.- The fascination of The Seasons’ 
Difference depends therefore on the insight it gives us into quite 
ordinary human character, not only in the two visionaries but in 
the groups of precocious children and sophisticated adults who 
revolve around them. Brilliant and closely knit both in its rather 
overloaded descriptive power and its invention, The Seasons’ Differ- 
ence may be recommended as one of the most distinguished novels 
that has recently come out of America. 

For the reader who might regard Mr. Buechner as a fraudulent 
purveyor of visions, there is Mr. Stephen Gilbert with The Burnaby 
Experiments which are to be taken au plus grand sérieux. Young 
Marcus Brownlow began his career in childhood with dreams of his 
grandmother’s unexpected return home, and developed it at school 
by accurately predicting the questions in a maths exam. This first 
part of the book has all the freshness and plausibility which one 
requires as an introduction to a career of prophecy on the grand scale, 
and when the adult Marcus goes into partnership with the mysterious 
Mr. Burnaby, who has made millions by foresceing the movements of 
stock prices, we expect things to move at a Wellsian pace. In fact much 
time is spent on the theory and practice of Mr. Burnaby’s methods 
(which we would rather have seen in action on the Stock Exchange), 
and, more surprisingly, we are sidetracked from the paranormal by a 
love-affair, in itself normal to subnormal, which the hero rashly 
engages in without regard to Mr. Burnaby’s partnership. Whether 
from revenge or more academic motives, Mr. Burnaby dies and so 
effectively haunts Marcus Brownlow that he soon afterwards commits 
suicide. In all this, even allowing for some falling off in the develop- 
ment of The Burnaby Experiments, there has been no possible reason 
for the story-lover to follow the hero’s example. It is instead the 
reader who demands of the novel some revelation of character or of 
the ordinary human situation who needs the counterpart of Dr. 
Johnson’s warning. 

With The Burgomaster of Furnes M,. Simenon takes another step 
away from the world of Maigret towards the serious novel in which he 
has already demonstrated expertise if not mastery. As in The House 
by the Canal and The Ostenders, he is again dealing with Belgian 
characters, but at greater length and with a more considered and 
frontal attack which reminds one at times of Balzac’s approach to 
Father Grandet. At the same time there is a certain loss of ease 
in the flow of M. Simenon’s narrative, an apparent embarrassment 
in the use of detail, which now has to contribute to the development 
of character what it once, and more neatly, contributed to the plot, 
The story is a very simple one. A ruthless burgomaster exceeds the limit 
of his own almost unlimited callousness, and thereafter loses his grip 
on his town and his own affairs. A complex character, who is devoted 
to an insane daughter, he collapses in a no less untidy manner than 
he stands. The Burgomaster of Furnes is in many ways memorable 
(it is also in parts squalid), but I missed in it that sense of powerful 
simplicity which would have been appropriate to the subject and is 
certainly within M. Simenon’s range. 

The Log of the Pelican suggests in its title, and the charts which 
Mr. Gibson Cowan appends, that it stands in close relationship 
to a real experience of the author. It is not without imagination, for 
the captain and the owner of this fantastic yacht, which makes a 
scarcely less fantastic tour of the east coast of Africa, have a more 
powerful hold on us than their photographs and identity-cards could 
exert. This ability to command our attention is indeed so marked 
in Mr. Cowan's lightest sentence that we are surprised at his occa- 
sional naiveté, for he can boast like a schoolboy, and at his failure 
to exclude the more obdurate and accidental parts of his experience 
which make this a cross between a log and a book. 

For a volume of short stories to demonstrate in turn the author’s 
great skill as a writer of thrillers, historical novels and tragi-comedies 
is to give almost too startling a proof of versatility. Mr. Gerald 
Kersh nevertheless demonstrates that he has sincerity as well, and it is 
the whole-heartedness of his conviction, in each of the three genres, 
which makes The Brazen Bull a collection of stories which is quite 
outstanding. TANGYE LEAN. 
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Shorter Notices 


The World’s Encyclopaedia of Recorded 
Music. By Francis F. Clough and G. J. 
Cuming. (Sidgwick and Jackson. £5 5s.) 

THis immense volume is indispensable for 

all serious discophiles—a scientifically de- 

signed list of ‘* all electrically recorded 
music of worth-while interest from every 
record-producing country in the world, both 
available and deleted, as well as pre-elec- 
trical recordings of unique interest.’’ It 
differs from the Record Guide of Sackville- 
West and Shawe-Taylor in being purely 
factual, a list and not a guide ; and the only 
implied musical judgement is in the invisible 
line drawn between music that is of ** worth- 
while interest ’’ and music that is not. For 
those who are not accustomed to the full 
apparatus of the modern index things are 
made comparatively easy, and a diagram is 
even provided which will help any reader 
more gifted with musical enthusiasm than 
with intelligence. Some idea of the scope of 
the book can be gathered from the fact that 
the index of composers contains something 
like two. thousand names, and this by no 
means exhausts the sources of recorded 
music, both plain chant and folk-song having 
been comparatively generously treated in 
recent years. A reference in the introduction 
to the fact that few foreign records have been 
available in England for some time is amply 
borne out in the body of the book, which 
will astonish the ordinary music-lover by its 
richness in completely unfamiliar names, It 
seems, too, as though we in England were 
less generous in the matter of recordings 
towards our own composers, living and dead, 
than many other countries—notably France 
and Czecho-Slovakia. Neither of the two 
entries under Taverner is of English origin, 
whereas the French contribute nine entries 
under Machaut; and ‘a third-rate nine- 
teenth-century composer like Napravnik has 
the same number of entries as Alan Raws- 
thorne. The British Council has done some- 
thing towards remedying this remissness, 
but clearly nothing like what is done in 
other countries. That the encyclopaedia is 
already an institution is shown by the fact 
that a first supplement is bound up with the 
present volume. M.C, 


From a Garden in London... By Henrik V. 
Ringsted. (Cape. 15s.) 
THe author of this delightful book is a 
‘Dane who lives in Kensington. He des- 
cribes the stately, almost Palladian life at 
the front of the house, marred only by the 
** gaunt and uncouth ’’ backs of mirrors 
displayed in front windows on the first 
floor. Children may not play in the street 
and balconies cannot be used. A warm- 
hearted garden acquaintance exists at the 
back, however, and foibles, even crimes, are 
excused to a man who is fond of cats. Mr. 
Ringsted is observant, tolerant and even 
affectionate towards the English. Though 
he considers that houses are badly built, 
pipes placed where they are bound to freeze, 
windows and doors letting in draughts, 
chimneys made to smoke, he attributes 
the resourcefulness of the English mechanic 
in the desert to the training as a handy-man 
about the house that is the lot of every 
householder. He studies the relations be- 
tween people, and decides, among other 
things, that women are not highly thought 
of by men, nor even by some other women, 


and that they retaliate by nagging or by 
developing masculine characteristics. Pubs 
and parks, talk about the weather—which 
he attributes to the farmer and _ sailor 
ancestry of the English, as well as to the 
fickle nature of the weather itself—street 
cries, open fires and the poker, furniture : 
there is no end to his observation nor to 
the interest of what he learns from it about 
the nature of the English. One cannot 
always agree with him in every deduction. 
Girls’ gym-dresses are not due to ** vinegary’’ 
teachers who want to repress the young. 
Fifty years ago they were a sign of emanci- 
pation and were flaunted with pride. Now 
they have done their work. Even when we 
differ, we must like Mr. Ringsted and enjoy 
what he says. Chaucer’s Prioress hung 
round her neck a jewel on which was 
written ‘‘Amor Vincit Omnia.’’ Mr. 
Ringsted quotes this and makes the motto 
his own. H. F. 


Sea Fever. By A. H. Rasmussen. (Con- 
stable. 12s. 6d.) 

Stories of little boys who run away to sea 
have been told many times before, but seldom 
more agreeably than in Sea Fever. At 
fourteen, when he persuaded his family to 
grant his one ambition, Mr. Rasmussen was 
a weak consumptive child whom the doctors 
gave six months to live. It was a courageous 
father who paid the passage from Oslo to 
South Shields, scarcely hoping to see his son 
again; but the son was obstinate, long- 
suffering and stout of heart. During his first 
grim experiences, running Tyne coal to the 
Thames in a coasting brigantine half a 
century ago, a tenacious spirit just contrived 
to compensate for frailty of body, and the 
sea soon rewarded his faithfulness by curing 
him. In a few months he had grown by 
inches. For six more years he sailed in 
vessels of all rigs and sizes to many places, 
and survived all the perils of the sea, includ- 
ing a fearsome shipwreck in a winter gale on 
Chesil Beach. Then, aged twenty, he sud- 
denly abandoned the sea for life ashore. For 
one in whose blood the ** sea fever ’’ ran 
so strongly, this unexplained decision seéms 
hardly the perfect happy ending, but Mr. 
Rasmussen concludes his slight but pleasant 
book with it, only hinting that more seafar- 
ing and another shipwreck lay in store for 
him much later in his life. G. P. G, 


The Beginnings of English Literature to 
Skelton. By W. L. Renwick and Harold 
Orton. Revised edition. (Cresset Press, 
10s, 6d.) 

Here, once more, is the first volume of 

Professor Dobrée’s Introductions to English 

Literature, with its hundred pages of con- 

tentious, stimulating and scholarly introduc- 

tion and its three hundred pages of biblio- 

graphy, comment and biography. It is a 

most useful book, and differs from most of 

its kind in distinguishing clearly between 
what is readable and what has no more 
than antiquarian interest. The bibliography 
has been brought up to date, though, owing 
to the long hiatus of the war, there is less 
new work to record than there might have 
been. There are, however, one or two 
important omissions ; inexplicably there is 
no reference to Professor Carleton Brown’s 

Religious Lyrics of the XVth Century, which 

came out in 1939, the year of this book’s 

original appearance, or to Professor Robbins’ 

Secular Lyrics of the XIV and XVth Cen- 

turies, which is perhaps too recent for 

inclusion. I, me. < 


COMPANY MEETING 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPE MINES 





RECORD RESULTS 


Tue 15th annual general meeting of Nchanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines Limited will be 
held on August 14 at Kitwe, Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman. Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, circulated with the report and 
accounts: 

It is just over 18 months since the manage- 
ment and control of your company were 
removed to Northern Rhodesia. The course 
of events during that period has demon- 
Strated that the decision to make this change 
was completely justified. The location of the 
Head Office enables policy determinations to 
be made locally in the light of first-hand 
knowledge and with the benefit of consulta- 
tion with Government and other Authorities, 
This is. particularly desirable in view of the 
increasingly complex political situation, since 
the views and policies of the copper mining 
companies on all major questions, particu- 
larly those concerned with European and 


+ African labour problems, must necessarily 


carry considerable weight in the territory. The 
results for the year to March 31 last show 
new records for production, sales and profits. 

In my statement accompanying the 1951 
report I said that it was the intention to pro- 
vide finance for the capital expenditure pro- 
gramme, comprising mainly that on the Third 
Stage Extensions, chiefly by raising capital 
and partly out of profits. Last year £700,000 
was appropriated out of profits and in view 
of the continued prosperity the Board has 
appropriated from this year’s profits the sum 
of £2,000,.000. The question of how the 
balance should be provided is receiving active 
consideration. 


SUPPLY OF POWER 


Of prime concern to this and the other 
copper mining companies in Northern Rho- 
desia is that of power supply. I mentioned to 
members last year that the Power Intercon- 
nection Scheme on the copperbelt—a local 
“Grid” system—was likely to be commis- 
sioned towards the end of 1951. Owing to 
delays in deliveries of essential equipment, 
commissioning has had to be postponed, but 
is now imminent. An integral part of the 
scheme jis the installation of further steam 
power plant. 

I would like to say something about copper 
prices. It js common knowledge that other 
base metals have reflected a downward trend 
since the beginning of 1952. However, copper 
has not only maintained its price during this 
period but has recently advanced. The 
abrogation by Chile of the agreement with 
America to supply that country with electro- 
lytic copper at 27.50 cents per pound, and 
the reduction in American domestic produc- 
tion caused by strikes have not only led to 
further releases of copper to industry from 
the American stockpile, but have also resulted 
in the American authorities permitting con- 
sumers in that country to purchase foreign 
copper at any price. This has resulted in an 
increase in the American export price, which 
in turn has been reflected by an increase in 
the price paid to your company by the 
British Ministry of Materials. 





Copies of the annual report and accounts 
may be obtained from the Head Office, Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, or from the Transfer 
Offices at 44, Main Street, Johannesburg, and 
11 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
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THE 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 
RECORD RESULTS 





THE annual general meeting of Ellams Dupli- 
cator Company, Ltd., was held on July 24 
in London, Mr. Frederick Ellam (chairman of 
the company) presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement:— 

For the year ending December 3lst. 1951, 
the trading results have created a_ record, 
both as regards sales and profits achieved 
both by our Home and Overseas Organisations. 
The various commodities produced and 
marketed by your company have been main- 
tained at their usual high standard of quality 
and various new projects are developing 
satisfactorily. 

Last year the rising costs of raw materials 
was causing anxiety, whereas recently the 
tendency is for the cost of some of the com- 
modities we purchase to decrease, and having 
regard to the substantial stocks held at the 
end of 1951, your directors have deemed it 
advisable to pursue a conservative policy, and 
the General and the Stock Reserves have been 
increased by £25,000 each. 

Among the difficulties that we have to con- 
tend with are the restrictions imposed on 
the import of our products into certain 
countries, notably Australia, and this will 
necessarily affect, to some extent, trading 
during the current year. 

There have been in the past few months 
signs of a trade recession. Whether this is 
of a permanent or temporary nature it is not 
possible to say, but in view of present con- 
ditions your directors do not consider it 
advisable to recommend a further increase in 
the dividend, which, you will remember, was 
raised last year to 334 per cent. 

The report was adopted. 





MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


THE annual’ general mecting of Millars’ 
Timber and Trading Company, Ltd., was held 
on July 24th, in London, Colonel Clive E. 
Temperley, O.B.E., M.C., B.Sc., presiding. 


The following is an extract from the direc-* 


tors’ circulated statement for the year 
1951:— 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a trading profit of £563,279—an 
improvement of some 20 per cent. over last 
year. This improvement resulted from a sub- 
stantial increase in turnover, which, in turn, 
largely accounts for the marked expansion in 
the group's current assets and liabilities. Your 
directors recommend a dividend of 20 per 
cent. on the Ordinary shares. ae 

Our production of Jarrah and Karri in 
Australia again increased. The Timber Con- 
troller in Australia authorised a small quan- 
tity for export, which was readily taken by 
our overseas markets where the demand is 
still far from being satisfied, and the balance 
was retained in Australia for domestic 
requirements, chiefly for housing and railway 
needs. 

In the United Kingdom, merchanting of 
general hardwoods and softwoods expanded 
considerably and reached record proportions 
both in volume and value and in the profits 
earned. In South Africa, the operations of 
our subsidiary company are still limited by 
import restrictions, especially from countries 
with hard currency. Nevertheless, this sub- 
sidiary was able to show a satisfactory in- 
crease in turnover and profits. 

Taking our group as a whole on the facts 
as we know them at present, we should have 
another satisfactory year. 

The report was adopted. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


LORD HIVES ON LARGEST SINGLE DOLLAR 
ORDER 


Tue forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Rolls-Royce, Limited, was held on July 22 
at the Midland Hotel, Derby, The Right Hon. 
Lord Hives, C.H., M.B.E., LL.W., D.Sc. (the 
chairman). presiding. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman which had been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year ending December 31, 1951: 

I am very glad to be able to report another 
successful year’s trading. The profits are a 
record for the company. 

The chief source of additional revenue was 
the increased and more up-to-date production 
facilities provided by your company. The 
figures in the balance sheet under the head- 
ing of fixed assets show a record expenditure 
in 1951. Altogether over four million pounds 
of the company’s money has been spent since 
the end of the war, with considerable com- 
mitments still outstanding. In the majority 
of cases the decision to order this new equip- 
ment was taken by your company quite 
irrespective of the present rearmament 
programme. 

It is a complete justification of the policy 
which has been pursued by your company 
for a number of years of keeping its factories 
and plant up to date. This expenditure was 
only possible because profits had been 
retained in the business jn past years. 

Last year your directors felt justified in 
recommending that the dividend distribution 
should be restored to the 1938 level. This 
year we think it is reasonable that the 
stockholders see a modest increase. Your 
directors therefore recommend a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent., making 15 per cent. 
for the year. 

We accept that the excess profits made on 
purely rearmament work may be subjected to 
special tax. We do submit, however, that it 
should not be overlooked that the present 
rearmament programme, which jis planned to 
a terrifying extent throughout all the free 
nations of the world, can only be regarded 
as a gigantic stockpiling operation in any 
circumstances short of war. We all hope and 
pray that it will remain so. 


DEFENCE PROGRAM ME 

Your company has a national responsi- 
bility in the defence programme, and we have 
an obligation to carry out the wishes of the 
Government, even to the extent of sacrifice 
of commercial enterprise. For future busi- 
ness we shall have to rely more than ever 
on the superior quality of Rolls-Royce 
engines. 

The essential task at the moment is the 
re-equipment of the Royal Air Force, but in 
this it is to be sadly regretted that orders 
were not placed in time for various types of 
British aircraft. with the result that the Royal 
Air Force is being supplied with American 
equipment. This is not only a matter which 
concerns the pride of the British industry: it 
is only to be expected that our allies will 
adopt equipment similar to the Royal Air 
Force. 

AERO DIVISION 

On the military side, the Canberra fitted with 
the Rolls-Royce Avon engines js now being 
delivered jin quantities to the Royal Air Force. 

The production of Dart engines for the 
Vickers Viscount has now started. During 
the past year additional orders have been 
received by Vickers from overseas. 
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Last year I was able to tell you of plans 
being prepared for an expansion of our 
manufacturing facilities at Glasgow to make 
the Avon engine. The work has, despite all 
the difficulties, gone according to schedule, and 
delivery of engines from Glasgow has now 
started. The plans for the manufacture of 
our engines by the Bristol Aeroplane Co., 
Ltd., D. Napier and Sons, Ltd., and the 
Standard Motor Co., Ltd., have gone ahead, 


and we continue to give them” every 
assistance. 
We welcome the scheme of “Super 


Priorities * which was announced only this 


year. It is of particular interest to us because 
most of the aircraft on the list use our 
engines. 


We have this year obtained, against 
American competition, an order for a very 
considerable number of Nene engines for 
training aircraft to be built in Canada. This 
order probably represents the largest single 
dollar order ever secured by the British air- 
craft industry. 

Our existing arrangements in Australia have 
continued to operate satisfactorily. Common- 
wealth Aircraft Corporation are in production 
on the Nene engine and are well under way 
towards producing Avon engines, 

Merlin engines have continued to give a 
good account of themselves in civil opera- 
tion, and we have built up experience which 
will be of great value to us as our commit- 
ments increase with the operation of the 
Dart/Viscount and the Avon/Comet. We 
fully realise the obligations to stand behind 
these engines and provide service and spares 
on a world-wide basis. 


MOTOR-CAR DIVISION 


During the year our Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley cars continued to meet with approval 
from a growing body of owners, but import 
and other restrictions abroad have still further 
narrowed the markets to which we can ex- 
port freely. At home it is unfortunate that 
controls and materials shortages prevent us, 
on the production side, from achieving the 
output and efficiency which we desire. 

It has unfortunately been necessary once 
again to increase our prices to cope with the 
considerable rise in cost of materials during 
the year, and also a further national wage 
award. The effect of these increases in manu- 
facturing costs is, of course, greatly inflated 
by the 66} per cent. Purchase Tax which the 
motor car trade has to bear. It is vital that 
the Government should keep this tax under 
constant review, so that it can be adjusted 
at the proper time, and before irreparable 
damage is done to the industry. 

Production and development of the “B” 
range of military and commercial petrol 
engines is proceeding actively, and the motor 
car division is also carrying out other 
development work in connection with the 
military side of tae rearmament programme. 


OIL ENGINE DIVISION 


We have created a separate division with 
its own design, development, manufacturing 
and sales organisation. The policy is that 
Rolls-Royce oil engines shall maintain the 
unequalled reputation of your company’s 
products. We have created a product of 
which we can be proud, and we are satisfied 
that the oil engine can become an important 
side of our business. 

Manufacturing conditions at home and 
marketing conditions throughout the world 
have made the year a very perplexing one. 
We have endeavoured to tackle the many 
shortages at home as they have revealed 
themselves. We have had to adapt our policy 
at home and abroad to the market condi- 
tions, which are often complicated by 
political considerations, 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


How quickly investment sentiment veers 
from gloom to cautious optimism and then 
back, if not to gloom at least to diffidence, 
has been amply demonstrated in recent 
weeks. After a broad and fairly substantial 
recovery markets have been halted by Mr. 
Churchill's latest warning of the problems 
which still lie ahead and of far-reaching 
measures which may be needed to solve 
them. Although it has been plain to all 
except those who cannot see beyond their 
own noses that a new testing-time is 
approaching, the Premier’s reference to far- 
reaching measures has inevitably created 
fresh uncertainties in the minds of investors 
and the buying movement has suddenly dried 
up. The main trouble, as I see it, is that 
British exports are falling well below esti- 
mates. Either they must be given a vigorous 
push through switching from rearmament 
or there will have to be further cuts in 
imports—probably both. There is also the 
possibilitvy—I still do not rate it higher than 
that—of another increase in the Bank Rate. 
Compared with ite implications of American 
business prospects for our economy here 
I regard the problems arising out of our 
own balance of payments situation as of 
minor importance from the investment angle, 
but we should obviously keep in mind the 
likelihood of some further pruning of 
domestic consumption. Unless Mr. Butler 
decides to use the Bank Rate once again in 
his efforts to achieve his aims I doubt 
whether the present reaction in markets will 
go very far. , Yields are on a reasonable 
level for long-term investors. 


Distillers Dividend 


When the Distillers Company made its 
much-discussed and very successful issue of 
£10,000,000 of 5 per cent. convertible loan 
stock in May the directors forecast a further 
rise in earnings. This estimate is now amply 
fulfilled in a rise in consolidated trading and 
manufacturing profits from £17,900,000 to 
£21,300,000. Such a sharp increase is doubt- 
less attributable partly to inflation, but in the 
main it must reflect further benefits accruing 
from the group’s policy of steady expansion. 
With its interests extending far beyond the 
whisky trade into chemicals, plastics and 
shipping, the Distillers group has shown 
itself an alert and progressive undertaking. 
Some shareholders may be disappointed, in 
the light of the gross profit figures, that there 
is no increase in the dividend, which, after 
being raised a year ago, is now maintained 
at 224 per cent. Part of the explanation is 
in the heavy provision for taxation, which 
has absorbed practically the whole of the 
additional gross earnings. The Excess 
Profits Levy charge of £257,883 is also a 
warning that in a full year the group’s 
liability under this head is likely to be 
substantial. Another point which may have 
weighed with the board in reaching their 
dividend decision is that the ordinary capital 
may well be materially enlarged over the 
next year or two by conversions of the new 
loan stock, but it is also true that to make the 
conversions attractive an increase in the 
dividend will be required. Some mild dis- 
appointment with the dividend decision has 


found expression in the market in a fall in 
the 4s. ordinary units from 18s. to 17s. 3d. 
At this level the yield is 54 per cent.— 
a reasonable return on the equity of a sound 
and growing company. 


Amalgamated Press Progress 

Remarkably good results have come from 
Amalgamated Press. In face of a further 
steep rise in costs this well-managed pub- 
lishing group has somehow or other suc- 
ceeded in increasing its trading profits for 
the year to March 3lst from £4,730,640 to 
a new record of £5,071,776. Against one 
big element in increased costs—the sharp 
rise in the price of paper—the group was 
cushioned by its investment in Imperial 
Paper Mills, but, as Lord Camrose points 
out in his annual statement, the group stands 
to benefit on balance by a pruning of paper 
costs, since publishing, as distinct from 
paper-making, is ‘*‘ far and away ’’ the 
largest section of the business. Once again 
the Exchequer has taken a heavy toll of the 
gross profits. Provision for income tax is 
up from £1,710,990 to £1,955,521, Profits 
Tax takes another £814,960, against £695,003, 
and £45,000 is set aside for Excess Profits 
Levy to cover the estimated liability from 
January to March. The result is to leave 
only a trifling increase in net earnings, but 
ordinary stockholders are rightly given a 
modest participation in the company’s 
progress in the shape of a rise in dividend 
from the equivalent of 18} per cent. to 
20 per cent. on the capital as enlarged by a 
1 for 3 scrip bonus. This 20 per cent. is 
covered by a large margin and it is also 
worth noticing that although two free bonuses 
have been distributed in the past four years 
the reserves are still several times the issued 
ordinary capital. All in all, a strong posi- 
tion. Since the announcement of the latest 
results Amalgamated Press 10s. ordinaries 
have moved up several shillings to 25s. 9d., 
at which they yield just under 8 per cent. 
Although competition in the magazine 
business is likely to get keener, I regard these 
shares as a good holding. 


Rolls Royce Results 


Investors who are drawn towards shares 
with a strong rearmament flavour should 
study the latest accounts of Rolls Royce. The 
first effects of an increasing volume of 
defence orders are shown in a fresh jump in 
stocks and work in progress of £1,000,000 
to the formidable total of £4,276,000 and the 
report also discloses that last year the group 
spent over £1,350,000 in expanding its fixed 
assets. Although the Government itself is 
providing certain additional plant and 
facilities, they make little contribution to 
last year’s results and the chairman, Lord 
Hives, emphasises that it is unlikely that this 
work will be substantially reflected in earn- 
ings before next year. Meantime, however, 
the group's turnover is steadily expanding, 
and last year’s rise in trading profits from 
£1,575,120 to £2,210,943 was based on larger 
turnover and the benefits of the use of more 


a wee 
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up-to-date plant. Following the distribution 
of a 100 per cent. capital bonus last July, the 
company is paying 15 per cent. on the 
doubled capital, which represents a slight 
increase on the previous rate of 25 per cent. 
Rolls Royce £1 ordinary units have latterly 
been a firm market, and at 58s. are now 
priced to give a return of a little over 5 per 
cent. The shares are a first-class equity but 
the possibility—to put it no higher than that 
—of a further issue of shares for cash to 
replenish working capital should be kept in 
mind, 


A New Issue 

Breaking a longish spell of inactivity in 
offers for sale of ordinary shares to the 
public, this week’s issue of 500,000 ordinary 
£1 shares in George G. Sandeman, the old- 
established wine business, has some interest- 
ing features. First, the assets position is 
strong. At the end of last year net current 
assets, which naturally consist largely of 
stocks of matured or maturing port and 
sherry, were £1,869,000. Total net assets, 
excluding the valuable goodwill, amounted 
to £2,248,000, or about £700,000 more than 
the capitalisation of the business in the 
offer for sale. As for earnings, the company 
has a good record over the past ten years, but 
the directors do not expect this year’s profits 
to equal the high figures for 1951. Even so, 
however, the estimated profit of £275,000 
would cover the proposed 9 per cent, 
dividend over twice. The offer of ordinary 
shares at 22s. 6d., to yield 8 per cent., should 
command a good response even in to-day’s 
market conditions, and if the shares can be 
bought in the market within a few pence of 
this level they should be worth picking up. 


Shares for Recovery 


Having dealt in some detail iff these notes 
with the affairs of Henry C. Stephens, the ink, 
carbon paper and typewriter ribbon manu- 
facturers, I feel that a comment is called for 
on the full report now issued for 1951. The 
chairman’s review is a refreshingly frank 
survey of the position and prospects. Last 
year’s improvement in trading results from 
£10,145 to £61,224 he shows to have been 
derived from better sales in some sections 
of the business. He also outlines plans for 
the future which hold out the promise of a 
further increase in revenue this year. On 
the assets side there has been a good deal of 
clearing up in the overseas field and the sale 
of the company’s factory in India has helped 
the financial position. What also emerges 
quite plainly from the chairman's review is 
that the rehabilitation of the company is a 
task which is going to take time and that 
while it is being accomplished the board’s 
policy will be to plough back all available 
net earnings into the business. With that 
decision shareholders will not quarrel, but 
they will have to exercise patience. At 
present H. C. Stephens £1 7 per cent. 
cumulative preference shares, in arrears of 
dividend since the end of 1950, are quoted 
around 12s. 9d. The £1 ordinaries stand at 
5s. 3d. I think both shares have attractions 
as speculations on the company’s gradual 
recovery. 
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TAX FREE TO INVESTOR 
Easy Withdrawals 
No Depreciation of Capital 
TOTAL ASSETS - £2,000,000 


MAIDENHEAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


TUDOR HOUSE, 58, KING STREET, MAIDENHEAD 


Telephone: Maidenhead 3571-2 


further particulars [ron 
the Secretary, 
A. J. GREEN, F.C.C\S., F.1.A.0. 


Established Since the Year 1859 











| ¢*¢ Q\STRAIGHT JANE" 


p> Ticking, Waxed, Featherproof 56 in. 

. yd. All orders Post and Pack- 
Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
1, Stoke | 


wide 7s. 





VAVALRY TWILL TROUSERS. 64s. post 
ree. Tailored from heavy quality 
breeches cloth in brown or fawn. Self- 
supporting shirt-grip waist. Also stocked in 
ladies’. Send cheque, cash or C.O.D., stat- 
ing waist and inside leg measurements, to 
Dept. ** P,”” L. Puriiips, 54-55, West Street 
Brighton (Tel.: 24970). Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
ARACHUTES. 1. Pure Heavy English 


Silk. White or Primrose; each panel | 
36 ins. *, 132 ins., 2 panels 15s., 4 panels 
27s. 6d., 8 panels 52s. 6d. 2. Nylon, Peach, | 


Rose or Light Blue; 
150 ins., 2 panels, 

8 panels 70s. Post and’ Pac king Is. 
back.—H. Conway, Lrp., 
Stoke Newington Road, 





Self-Wringing Mop 


—a twist of the wri a and it's | 
wrung. No wet hands. No ending No | 
Peae pe. 24s. 6d. m8, —‘* STRAIGHT 
JANE ops Ltp.. Chariton, S E.7 } 


URKISH TOWELS. 1. Bath ‘Towels 


Multi-coloured size 30 in. x 57 in., 

2 for 19s. for 38s. 2. Striped 30 in. 

x 40 in., 4 for 22s. 3. Striped 22 in. x 

| 44 in., 4 for 18s. All orders Post and 

Packing Is. Money back g antee.— | 

Premier Drapery Cy. (Dept 6Bhe 113, | 
Church St., London, N.16 


| Degree, 


| foundation garment, 
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GARDENING 


HASE’'S’ world-famed GLITTERBANG 
BIRD SCARERS are absolutely invalu 
able during these critical days when your 
stand in most 
G . cats and dogs 
will not come near these incessantly flas.- 
ing, crackling strips of aluminium-alloy 
strung above your ripening crops, seeds and 
plants. A Lincoln letter says: ‘* Last year, 
using Glitterbangs, I gathered 99 per cent. 
of my cherries and strawberries. Never 
before have I been able to gather more 
than 5 per cent. of my cherries."’ Glitter- 
bangs are fixed in a few moments and need 
no further attention. Get Glitterbanzs 
from your seedsman or ironmonger. 5 
in packets of 8 for Is. 4d Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue.—Cuase Lrp. 
loche House, Shepperton, Mi ddlesex. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 








Sold 
Chase 
21, 


cant is a@ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 


the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 
EADING EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
South Reading Community Centre 
Appointment : Warden and 


Girls’ Club Leader. Applications are invited 
for appointment as oma Assistant 
Girls’ Club Leader at the 


The person appointed 
be required to assist the Warden geners 


in organising the social, educational and 
recreational activities of the Centre, with 
responsibility for women's activities and 
for work with girls in the Youth Club 
} attached to the Centre. Applicants should 
| have had training and/or experience in 
some aspects of this work. A University 


a Social Science Diploma, a recoz- 
nised teacing qualification er administra- 
tive ability would an added advantage. 
The salary offered is £495 x £1 £540. 
he post will subject to either the 
Teachers or the Local Government Superan- 
nuation Act. This post is excepted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order. Forms of application and particulars 
of the post are obtainable from the under- 
signed. Completed applications are return- 
able not later than 12th August, 1952. 
P. S. Taylor, Chief Education Officer, 
cation Office, Blagrave Street, Reading. 


SITU ATIONS VACANT 


VACANCY occurs for an office boy in 














the Editorial department of Tue 
Spectator.—Apply_ to - The Spectator 
| Ltd., 99, _Gower | Street, London, W.C.1. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
LERGYMAN Scholar, 50, seeks post 
educational or Seeteraties, South 
health. Write- Box 4 


EDUCATIONAL 
DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 





TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s Secre- 
tartan §«Coitece, 2, Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3. (HAM 5986.) Resident 
and day students. Special arrangements 
for graduates. Active appointments 
a. Apply to Tue Vice-PRinciPat, 
. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). 


SHRIDGE, Course 40. August 15th-18th. 

Colonial Systems. Britain and her 
Colonies, The Rt. Hon. A. Creech Jones; 
France Outre Mer, Dr. Roland Oliver, M.A.; 
The Soviet Colonies, Mrs. Kathleen Stahl: 
Dutch Colonial Policy, ‘ . Fransella, 
Esq.; Concepts of Colonisation. Inclusive 
Fee: £3 15s. Application to Secrerary, 
Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel.: Little 
Gaddesden 3191. 


ALSTONS 


Rubber Reducing 


SORSETS 


Try this perfect, all-rubber 
which 
slims your figure into flat- 
tering lines of beauty, and 
discover why thousands 
accluim it as the most com- 
fortable corset_ they have 
ever known. Clothing vats 
better and discarded 
tight dresses can often oon 
friends re- 









improvement 
bones eliminates ——s 


ressures and sightly 
ulges. All sizes avai ble in 
lar styles. Will positively not up 
when worn without stockings. 

Style 4: High Waisted 


St Te 1: Be- 
e 30/- Girdle with hookside 


STYLE 4 
these popu- 


ride 


on esig 

Style 2: Girdie with fastening as illus- 
fuller figure. . -42/- trated. Reduces 

9 in. zip for that * Spare 63 . 
Style 3: Wrapround aire oe 08 / 
girdle wit All rubber uplift bras- 


Reskaide | fast-50/- »2 

e 

Postage 3d on ‘all garments, yo refunded 

in full if not completely satisfie/ Sent neat-to- 

skin waist and hip measuremen's direct to the 
Manufacturers: 


ALSTONS CORSETRY 


Dept. SP.. 19 Seaside Road, Eastbourne 


one, ~~ dee 
midriff band 


/- 
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Berkshire. Tel shley Courtena 
(COMPLETE GQ TELLA FISHER , Strand, A ~y urce Ly 
and r — A d e staff. m. & temp. 
older ler r ne Dupg., Tran WHI. 3501. OUT OF THE SHADE iNTO THE rt on ANC &. QUEEN 5 HOTEL. A tull 
2. Addison R rRIT FOR PROFIT.—Send f SUNSHINE f sunshin verlooking Mount's 
4465 Open  througt VW Booklet He Resews |. By studying my * Shop Window" below, © “The best headquarters for seeing the 
beginners and refresher « irses. .. | (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 which should be cut out for reference. Sayan niece from St. Ives to Land's 
I AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland - : or by writing me, enclosing stamped End and the Lizard. Write Manager. 
Park, W.11. Individual | EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES addressed envelope, 1 am ojten able to RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
examinations Navy and Arr . ke cle HOTEL. just by the Park Gates d facing 
Ist M.B.. General Certificate 4 RTISTs OF FAME AND PROMISE. make clear what was obscure before Seat eke ~ Bat se Thas a Offers 
.. d 20th year) at the Leiceetrr GALLERIES, My personal advice covers the whole of og ne yw we A ble — d ~ nel y tarters 
cudiaienhion Leicester Sq 10-5.30 Sats. 10-1 Britain and of Ireland. Ashley Courtenay. pean ae = ch onay neseee a city and 
Secre- | JRRIGHTON ROYAI PAVILION, | | 8. S¢. James's Street, London, S.W.1. West End.” Tel.. Richmond 4076 
General ¥ Exuiptrion Pull display of CROW BOROU On. Sussex. THE CREST syypy ) 
Als many rniture, gold plate and historical HOTEL A Scottish welcome in Sussex. _ cng 1 n ar ee “Facing 
business Sundays. For a breath of 4 air, or more len y enjoy mo in bed. Telephone and 
prospectu exhibition of Stay. First-class Golf; good Riding Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A warm 
M4 in- j cnci, GALLERY. 4, country. All-weather Tennis Court; lovely at tively furnished room. A superb bed 
terested to Merropotrran Cottece (G4), St st 5 "Sau are, S.W.l Open ‘till garden Cocktail Lounge, Lift: H. Service with a smile. Come and be spoilt ! 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. | august 9th. Mon., Wed.. Pri., Sat., 10-6, Moderate terms. Tel.: 394 Managing Te}: 951 


Director: Mrs. Eglinton Adams 




































































































































FING’S SCHOOL (Boys Tues. and Thurs. 10-8 ion free. : ~ : 5 E 
RNR PARK, near I EAL’S Top-Floor Flat irniture for EXETE * Bh Pa ay me HOTEL A Re hg oye - ag ae - Be ae ores 
Recognised by Ministry ¢ lucat present day needs on view on the 4th egg Bag. ge 8 1d = 30 miles from _Lon 
lished 100 vears. Has a few V ACANCIES floor._Heat & Son, 196, Tottenham Court - of the Cathedral Clouse. Da ‘ censed. First 
. Apply Secretary Rd w 1 with relics of @ mure leisured age : Litt r il Lounge anc 
. ~ e tl 1uder meat - . os 
M4 or Matric Inter.—Rvstomsee RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE ‘phi 2 ‘all rooms, Litt. esta ant, Cuck Free Golt on own sporting 9 
pt 2 Carlingtord Rd., N.W.3. HAM ong NTIE TH CENTURY. Conference Le ze RAC a Tel: 4071-2 Tel.: 20331 (3 Hines) 
6. Rectory Ave., H. Wycombe. H.W. 1436 and the work of TONE. PRINCES HOTEL 
XFORD & County Secretarial ue in Bedtord Col- g holiday this year, and tre 
( 44. St. Giles, Oxford New . 28th to Aug. 4th. ‘Garden of England,’ where bh lds TORQUAY 
commences Wed, Sept. 10th. Prospectus Lectures ‘e : p.m.) and dis cuss! — groups and cherry orc hards form our bac und GR D HOTE 
P Gen. Cert. of y education <«incuding irative), and the sea (3 mins. away), our tore- 
post - ee tag r Com _ Northn.) ef ence, Social Questions, oe Tel.: 2850. AN L 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ ge on By gy Ce mote RN, Worcs. MOUNT PLEASANT | For a STERLING holiday this year, 
tb. B D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, “ae ‘thent ts Or. Sevens van HOTEL. Fully licensed, centrally sit book yourself and your family at this 
Law Exam & Low fees, instalments ichoven (The Hague). July 28th with beautiful gardens, offers the t 1. Facing sands and sea 
Prospect D. Parker. M.A., LL.D. p.m. Particulars from —SrcreraRtat. 35, and comiort of ® weli-appointed home Billiards, Golf. Danc- 
Dept. B92 Hall, Oxford (Est. 189). Park Rd.. N.W.1 (Pad. 4400). Special terms ne suenal pertain of ire c 2 oe gesidents.' Details with 
“ee rpuErt is not one set of rules for | for teachers and students Tel: : gi = of Mrs. Tila How. pleasure from S. R Paul. Tel.: 2234 
hool and another set for home.’ VEAGH BEQUES ood. Hunterian | | MARLBOROUGH, | Wilts. AILESBURY 
eS | Ga eR eee whe, University, | | ARMS HOTEL. Motorists travelling east 
_ re 21aSTZO t " <dys -6, Sun to west or nor th to south, will find this 
LITERARY eee 9 - Re. R.: m Archway or Golders modernised Coaching House a je WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
ICAN GAZINES Nat. Geog seCeR VRSergTOUnS halting place, in @ neighbourhood in 
zt = ~ a Re Fortune, & by EFFVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, historic and scenic interest." Tel - OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
ate ‘subs ription. Send t fetai's 4W.i. Prench Masters of the 19th and borough 1 ritain’s best-run Counts 
ee ‘ap Co (SP). 111, Buchanan | 20th Century. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. MARLOW Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER Bins. — an § 
St t Blackpool ARLBOROUGH, 17 18 Old Be nd Street, HO 31 miles from London. over: 
Stree Blackp 
UTHORSHI P Success is assured if Contemporary French i ives ing the River Thames's most 
Ao earn the scie ntift system Free Vivin, Bombois, Bauchant, etc., Dai ly 10-5, weir. Centre for Windsor, Ascot 
= learn ‘ Sat. 10-12.30 A good base for Stratford-on-: 
YWEN I CEN MAS ‘ miles) Exceptional cuisine and 
T fa tt rH Ay = b RY Fe en Private bathrooms  availabie 
Tur Tare Gatus RY pen till 17th ‘August. Boating Apply " G 
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bathing, mountain scenery Outstandingly = , tawel - 
good food Modern bathrooms Reasonable For PRACE AND QUIET in_ lovely = 
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